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REVERSES. 

GREAT reverses are most apt to occur in heroic ages. 
The times of antiquity abounded in them, and the 
wisdom of contemporary sages was directed in an espe- 
cial manner to the pious duty of consoling those who 
experienced them. In our own times, we have seen 
one reverse of fortune, greater than any that Plu- 
tarch ever dreamt of; but a period has at length ar- 
rived when great misfortunes are rarely witnessed. 
The distresses which now afflict mankind, however 
great in general amount, are small in regard to indi- 
viduals. But though a difference may thus exist in 
the kinds and degrees of misfortune, human suffer- 
ing is ever but one thing, and the means of consola- 
tion are ever the same. When the Roman soul was 
afflicted, it was customary to call up before it instances 
of great calamities borne with magnanimity : let us 
now attempt, by similar means, to nerve the minds 
of those who pine under small evils. 

One of the most extraordinary men at this day in the 
United States of America, is, without doubt, Aaron 
Burr. Yet his is a name sunk in oblivion, and to 
many of the Americans themselves, scarcely known. 
A melancholy event precipitated Burr from the sta- 
tion he occupied in the eyes of his countrymen. His 
services in the revolutionary army, his powerful ener- 
gies in civil government, his vast abilities and lofty 
mind, had recommended him to the suffrages of the 
Americans, and he was elevated to the dignity of 
Vice-President of the United States. One step only 
remained for him to gain, to complete his career of 
glory: this was the presidency. His opponent in 
the contest for this highest office in the constitution of 
the United States, was General Hamilton, General 
Hamilton had the reputation of being one of the most 
amiable, if not one of the most gifted of men; and 
he was in a particular manner the favourite of the 
whole American people, from his being the selected 
and favoured companion of General Washington. The 
Americans, just then emancipated from what they 
considered a foreign and grievous yoke, and, contrary 
perhaps to their most sanguine anticipations, relieved, 
in a n.anner the most glorious, from the horrors and 
devastations of war, felt an enthusiasm, bordering upon 
idolatry, for the man whose consummate talents and 
prudent conduct, so wonderfully adapted to the season 
of events, had accomplished these mighty purposes. 
With universal acclamation, he was proclaimed the 
father of his country, and, to all appearances, the 
destiny of America rested upon the decision of George 
Washington. His virtuous forbearance and exalted 
patriotism in that trying crisis have made his name 
famous throughout the world, and have consecrated 
him in the estimation of his countrymen, It was na- 
tural that a portion of the extraordinary respect which 
was paid to the name of Washington, should be im- 
parted to his companion in arms. The favour of 
Washington was a sufficient recommendation, in the 
eyes of the Americans, for any who aspired to office. 
To his bosom-friend, his constant companion, his pri- 
vate and confidential secretary in the most critical 
times, was this feeling of respect and affection on the 
part of the American people in a particular manner 
extended. The popularity of General Hamilton was 
only inferior to that of the great Washington himself. 

Such was the man against whom Colonel Burr en- 
tered the lists as a candidate for the presidency. It 
was natural, perhaps, that a feeling of strong personal 
hostility should be generated in the contest. It was 
expected to be a close-run match, and the advocates 
of each party were strenuous and active in promoting 
the cause of their favoured candidate. The press, too, 
revelling in all the licentiousness of newly-acquired 


freedom, launched out its venomous diatribes, and 
converted the political struggle into a fierce and un- 
relenting strife. The passions of their followers were 
roused to the highest pitch of excitement ; and it was 
hardly possible that the two candidates themselves 
should not become imbued with the exasperated feel- 
ings of their partisans, and be roused to a more than 
ordinary hatred against each other. The abuse of the 
hotheaded zealots of either party was too often set 
down as emanating from the rancour of the principals 
themselves. Some unfortunate words spoken by Ge- 
neral Hamilton at a dinner table in Albany, in confi- 
dence possibly that they might not be repeated, were 
officiously brought to Colonel Burr. Without reflect- 
ing on what might be the consequences, a challenge 
was sent to, and accepted by, General Hamilton, 
Duels are severely punished in the state of New York, 
and the place of meeting was fixed at Hoboken, in 
New Jersey, immediately opposite the city of New 
York, and on the shores of the Hudson. Here Ge- 
neral Hamilton fell. 

Loud was the yell of execration against the survi- 
vor, more unfortunate than the victim, of this rash 
encounter. Colonel Burr was looked upon as a dark 
and moody assassin, who had long thirsted for the 
blood of the gentle and amiable Hamilton. In such 
opposite lights were the rivals placed, for such will 
ever be the partial judgment of an excited people. 
However irreproachable the character of Burr might 
be in a general sense, he was from that moment looked 
upon as an object of abhorrence and disgust. He was 
openly branded as a murderer, and no extenuation 
was listened to by the infuriated Americans. One va- 
luable citizen was lost to them, and they voluntarily 
chased away another whose talents had already reflected 
honour on the country, and which required only a 
more extended field to illustrate with his name the an- 
nals of the era. 

Burr, thus sunk and degraded in the eyes of his 
countrymen, prepared to move from a scene which 
had become one of unending misery. He accepted a 
commission from the Mexican government, at that 
time fighting for their independence from the crown of 
Spain, and levied recruits in the territories of the 
United States. His expedition was unfortunate, and 
the busy malice of his enemies caused his prosecu- 
tion for high treason against the United States. His 
haughty spirit still stood unbent in the midst of the 
fury and rage of his foes. But the administration of 
public justice remained uninfluenced and pure, and 
the acquittal of Burr was easily effected. Still he was 
a withered and ruined man. He drew into retire- 
ment, and sought repose and ease in the charms of do- 
mestic comfort. But fortune was not done with him. 
One more stroke was yet reserved for Aaron Burr. 
His only child embarked at New Orleans with her fa- 
mily, to join him in New York, and was never heard 
of afterwards: the vessel was wrecked, and all on 
board perished. The heart that had stood firm amidst 
the severest shocks of life, yielded before the loss of a 
beloved daughter. Alone and heart-broken in the 
world, Aaron Burr still lives. He occasionally passes 
down the streets of New York. He is recognised by 
no one, and seeks no recognitions. His eye is fixed, 
and never wanders upon surrounding objects. 

I was struck with emotion when I first beheld this 
splendid wreck of a great and mighty being. What 
might the destinies of that man not have been? He 
might have altered the political aspect of affairs in the 
United States. His commanding genius was felt and 
acknowledged by all, and before his powerful mind his 
adversaries shrunk dismayed. One fatal event—one 
rash and criminal act—for the successful duellist is, 


morally speaking, a murderer, a wilful destroyer of the 
life of a fellow-creature—one rash act had hurled him 
from a pedestal which seemed firm enough to bid de- 
fiance to all the storms of fortune. But he sank be- 
fore the reaction, As his hand held the pistol which 
had killed Hamilton, and as he saw his hated adversary 
levelled in the dust, that same moment had he lost 
fame and reputation; his dream of ambition was at 
an end, and he awakened to all the horrors of in- 
famy! So severe a fate is reserved for few, and a feel- 
ing of commiseration is felt as this mighty shadow 
stalks past you, bearing such woes. What a moral 
does the story of his misery unfold ! 

It was my fortune once to sit in company with this 
celebrated man. He was long silent, and if occasionally 
a smile passed across his features, it soon gave place 
to the expression of deep melancholy, which seemed 
but toonaturaltothem. A feeling of awe was in us all 
as we looked upon this ruined spirit. When he spoke, 
his deep and sunken voice thrilled through our nerves; 
for what associations did those tones not awaken ! 
Washington himself had listened to them with atten- 
tion, and they had commanded the applause of armies 
and of senates. And hear them now, more changed 
perhaps than the man himself. Yes, here was room 
for reflection ! 

The conversation had been for some time general, 
and perhaps constrained in the presence of Burr, for 
we felt too much the influence of his genius, we were 
too much under the oppressive shadow of his misfor- 
tunes, to indulge in any animated discussions. We 
wished, also, that he alone should talk. At length 
he became engaged in a conversation about the French 
revolution, and about Lafayette. Thence, in a natural 
digression, the sufferings endured by many of the 
refugees were canvassed. 

“Tt is a severe thing to be an exile from one’s 
native country,” said Burr, at length roused to ani- 
mation. ‘ There are many evils in this world, but 
perhaps the penniless exile has sufferings which no 
other can appreciate or understand. His country, his 
friends, his family, his fortune, all torn from him, and 
he an outcast upon an unfriendly shore. I say un- 
friendly, for where can the unfortunate seek friends ?” 
added he, with a bitter smile. ‘‘ Some years ago,” he 
continued, “ I was called down stairs to receive a gen- 
tleman who stated he had a letter for me. I was accosted 
by a Frenchman, whose age might be thirty, who pre- 
sented me with a letter. Upon opening it, I was 
struck with surprise at finding it to be a letter of in- 
troduction from the American minister at Paris, in 
favour of the Count de » a distinguished French 
nobleman, and dated upwards of five years back. 
‘How comes it, Monsieur le Comte,’ said I, ‘that 
you have not presented this letter earlier?’ ‘I 
will explain it to you, sir,’ replied he calmly, as I 
led him into an apartment, where we seated our- 
selves. ‘ Five years ago, I escaped from France with 
the greatest difficulty ; and so urgent were the circum. 
stances, that I was obliged to fly without money. The 
American minister assisted in my escape, and his 
letter of introduction to you was all that I was able 
to carry off with me. I concealed myself on board a 
vessel bound to New York, and my friends sent 
after me twenty thousand francs, J arrived in New 
York with very little money, and applied daily at 
the post-office for letters. None arrived; and at 
length I was without a cent. I walked three days 
about the city, without eating a morsel, or lying down 
upon a bed. As I passed by a cellar window, I saw 
a baker kneading bread. I thought I could assist 
him. I descended, and offered him my services. He 
looked at me and shook his head. “ You’re too puny 
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a body,” said he. “ I ask no pay, nothing but a bed of 
straw, and food,” I replied. Well, he consented, and I 
worked with him for nine months, I wrote to France, 
and applied repeatedly at the post-office, but I had no 
tidings. The papers sufficiently informed me of the 
dreadful events which were taking place in France, 
and [ feared that my letters had not arrived. At the 
end of nine months, the baker was obliged to give up 
his trade, and he removed out of the town. I was 
again turned into the streets, My appearance by this 
time had nothing to recommend me. I at length 
found shelter in a printing establishment, where I as- 
sisted in arranging types, and watched the place at 
night, having a mattrass laid down for me in the corner 
of the room. I received a letter from France, which 
had been sent by a circuitous route, and I learnt that 
a second sum of twenty thousand francs had been for- 
warded by way of England to a house here for my 
benefit. The first sum must have been seized. I 
called upon the merchants designated in the letter, 
but they had received no money for me. I called 
several times, and had always the same answer, I 
returned to my type-setting. Since that time, sir, I 
have suffered all the horrors that the most abject 
poverty can inflict upon a human being. I have wan- 
dered for nights in this city. I have been examined 
before your magistrates as a vagrant. I have worked 
as a tailor, and I have been marker to a billiard-table. 
Last week, sir, I received a sum of twenty thousand 
francs, the third which has been forwarded to me, and 
this is the first time I have been enabled to present 
my letter of introduction in a manner becoming my 
station and yours.’ 

“‘T grasped the Frenchman’s hand,” said Burr, 
“for I was moved to suffocation. Boast of your heroes, 
but show me such nobleness of mind as that count dis- 
played !—such a terrific struggle against adverse for- 
tune. Such an unyielding mind may teach us all a 
lesson !” 

Burr ceased his relation, and a profound silence 
reigned, which no one seemed disposed to break. We 
gat in contemplation at the strange events we had 
heard, and at the emotion which they caused in Burr’s 
own mind. There was a similarity in the conditions 
of the two men, that moved us to reflection. It seemed 
the history of his own sufferings, The tone and man- 
ner in which he told the tale showed sufficiently how 
much the identity of the cases touched him. Words 
«cannot give what we felt—Burr’s countenance, as he 
knit his brow and crossed his arms—all should have 
been heard and seen. 


ATMOSPHERICAL ILLUSIONS. 
Tue Brocken, the loftiest of the Hartz Mountains, a 
picturesque range lying in the kingdom of Hanover, 
has long been celebrated on account of an aérial spec- 
tral appearance, of a gigantic size. This remarkable 
phenomenon has been witnessed by many travellers, 
but the best account of it is given by M. Haiiy. After 
having ascended the mountain no less than thirty 
times, he was at length fortunate enough to witness 
the interesting spectacle. We subjoin the account of 
it in his own words :—“ The sun rose about four 
o'clock, and the atmosphere being quite serene towards 
the east, his rays could pass without any obstruction 
over the Heiwrichshihe. In the south-west, however, 
towards Achtermaunshihe, a brisk west wind carried 
before it thin transparent vapours, which were not yet 
condensed into thick heavy clouds. About a quarter 
past four, I went towards the inn, and looked round 
to see whether the atmosphere would permit me to 
have a free prospect to the south-west ; when I ob- 
served, at a very great distance, towards the Achter- 
maunshihe, a human figure of a monstrous size. A 
violent gust of wind having almost carried away my 
hat, I clapped my hand to it, and the colossal figure 
did the same. The pleasure I felt on this discovery 
ean hardly be described, for I had already walked 
many a weary step in hopes of seeing this shadowy 
image, without being able to gratify my curiosity. I 
immediately made another movement, by bending my 
body, and the colossal figure before me repeated it. 
I was desirous of doing the same thing once more, 
but my colossus had vanished. I remained in the 
same position, waiting to see whether it would return, 
and in a few minutes it again made its appearance. I 
paid my respects to it a second time, and it did the 
same to me. I then called the landlord of the Brocken. 
Having both taken the same position which I had taken 
alone, we looked towards the Achtermaunshihe, but 


saw nothing. We had not, however, stood long, when 
two such colossal figures were formed over the above 
eminence, which repeated our compliments by bending 
their bodies as we did ; after which they vanished. We 
retained our position, kept our eyes fixed on the same 
spot, and in a short time the two figures again stood 
before us, and were joined by a third. Every move- 
ment that we made by bending our bodies, these figures 
imitated, but with this difference, that the phenomenon 
was sometimes weak and faint, sometimes strong and 
well defined.” 

Among a people so fond of mystery, so much ad- 
dicted to superstition, as the Germans, whose every 
mountain is the scene of some traditionary wonder, 
we cannot wonder that this truly remarkable appear- 
ance should have gained a supernatural reputation. 
And yet it admits of an easy and obvious explanation. 
The figures observed are merely shadows of the spec- 
tators projected against the clouds, They are, there- 
fore, only visible when the sun is near the horizon, 
either soon after rising or before setting, so that his 
rays proceed in a nearly horizontal direction; other- 
wise, the shadow would be thrown above the observer’s 
head, or below his feet, and thus destroy the image. 
M. Haiiy does not inform us with regard to the third 
figure which joined them, which of the original ones 
was doubled, for such is the only conceivable way in 
which it could have been produced. The same phe- 
nomena, though on a minor scale, have been noticed 
on some of the Scotch mountains; they may be seen 
at any time, under favourable circumstances, 

The following accounts are still more wonderful, 
and still more calculated to impress the uninformed 
mind with the idea of supernatural agency; they are 
related upon credible evidence, and the truth of them 
was confirmed by the attestations of those who wit- 
nessed them :—On a summer’s evening, in 1743, a 
gentleman and his servant in Cumberland, while sit- 
ting at the door, observed the figures of a man and 
dog pursuing some horses at a rapid pace along the 
steep sides of an almost perpendicular precipice. As- 
tonished at this unusual sight, and alarmed for the 
safety of the rash huntsman, they proceeded next 
morning to search the hill, expecting to find his dead 
body: nothing, however, was discovered, nor were 
there any marks of horses’ hoofs on any part of the 
ground thus mysteriously traversed, The neighbours 
to whom they related the circumstance only laughed 
at their credulity. 

The following year, the same servant, then residing 
with another gentleman in the neighbourhood, saw, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, a troop of cavalry 
riding in close rank along the side of Soutra Fell, the 
scene of the former appearance ; after watching them 
for some time, he called his master, and pointed out 
to him the extraordinary spectacle. Many troops 
passed by in succession, several of them frequently 
changing places, and going through the ordinary 
manceuvres of such bodies. The approach of dark- 
ness at length concealed their motions, which had 
been witnessed also by many of the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. This extraordinary account, 
so totally unsupported by all previous experience, 
though related by many and credible witnesses, was 
received at the time with absolute incredulity. Pro- 
bably, even at the present day, with the generality of 
hearers, it might have met with a similar fate. How- 
ever, so lately as the 20th of August in this present 
year, a very similar phenomenon was witnessed on 
Agar, one of the Mendip hills in Wiltshire. It was 
first observed about five o’clock in the evening, and 
represented an immense body of troops, mounted and 
fully accoutred, moving onwards with drawn swords, 
Their pace and arrangement frequently varied ; and 
the illusion was so complete, that even the bridles 
could be distinguished, while the horses’ feet were seen 
to move in a perfectly natural manner. The asto- 
nished and somewhat terrified cottagers observed the 
phenomenon for upwards of an hour, 

Analogous to these, and scarcely less wonderful, is 
the appearance denominated Fata Morgana, not un- 
frequently witnessed in the Straits of Messina, At 
the time of sunrise, on a clear calm day, when the 
surface of the water is unruffled, a spectator placed on 
an eminence in the city, with his back to the east, 
sees towers, churches, and magnificent palaces, with 
their rows of columns and elaborate ornaments, 
bodies of men and women, troops in military array, 
and herds of cattle feeding in sequestered valleys, pass 
rapidly along the placid surface of the waters. If the 
air be much loaded with moisture, the figures are also 


beheld suspended at some height above the surface, 
Far from being alarmed at the appearance, the inha-~ 
bitants seem to consider it a signal of good luck, and 
rush down to the shore, exclaiming, with joyous ac- 
cents, “ Morgana! Morgana!” 

Similar phenomena have been at various times no- 
ticed on our own shores, and those of the sister island, 
and were formerly attributed by the ignorant pea. 
santry to enchantment, or the fairies. They have 
likewise been observed at sea; and, though well known 
under the name of fog-banks, yet has their appear. 
ance been so imposing as to elude the nicest scrutiny, 
and to promise refreshment and repose to the fatigued 
and sea-worn mariner, which a nearer approach is 
destined to refuse. In truth, such is the variety of 
wonders produced in this manner, that to describe 
them all within ordinary limits would be impossible ; 
we shall therefore content ourselves with mentioning 
a few of the most remarkable only. The cliffs on 
the coast of France are fifty miles distant from Hast- 
ings in Sussex, and are completely hidden from view 
by the convexity of the earth’s surface; yet, on one 
particular occasion, the whole line of coast from 
Calais to Dieppe became distinctly visible to the spece 
tators at Hastings ; indeed, so p Bi and perfect was 
the view thus obtained, that the fishermen could dis- 
tinguish the places which they had been accustomed 
to visit, and, with the help of a telescope, could recog- 
nise the French boats lying at anchor. The different 
colours of the land on the heights, and the various 
buildings, were also perfectly discernible. This re« 
markable appearance continued for more than 
hours. 

In the year 1806, a no less wonderful phenomenon 
was witnessed at Ramsgate, by Professor Vince of 
Cambridge. A hill intervenes between Ramsgate and 
Dover, over the summit of which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the turrets only of Dover Castle are visible ; 
on the day in question, however, this gentleman was 
surprised to see, not only the four towers, but the 
whole of the castle, situated on the Ramsgate side of 
the hill. At first he believed the appearance to have 
been an optical delusion ; but a subsequent more ac« 
curate examination, with the aid of the telescope, con- 
vinced him that his view was correct. The image of 
the castle was distinct and well defined, nor did the 
hill itself appear through it; which last circumstance 
added greatly to the force of the illusion, 

The figures we have hitherto examined, though 
magnified no doubt, and observed in unusual circum. 
stances, were still unaltered in shape and in their 
natural positions. Such is, however, by no means ine 
variably the case; in many instances, inverted images 
have been seen in the air, sometimes alone, sometimes 
accompanied by others in the erect posture. Captain 
Scoresby relates many singular occurrences of this 
nature. While navigating in the Polar seas, he be- 
held the ships at a distance strangely distorted ; some 
had inverted images attached to their mast-head, free 
quently as perfect and distinct as the real vessel; the 
proportions of others were much altered, the masts o£ 
one being magnified to at least twice their original 
height, while another presented a totally opposite 
appearance, being as it were condensed instead of 
elongated. At another time he beheld inverted ima- 
ges in the air, when the actual ships were far beyond 
the reach of vision. Indeed, so distinct was one image 
thus formed, that, by the aid of the glass, he was en- 
abled to ascertain chat it was the ship Fame, com- 
manded by his father. The correctness of this obser- 
vation was confirmed by a subsequent comparison of 
their log-books. 

But of all the appearances he witnessed, one to which 
he has given the very appropriate name of the En- 
chanted Coast, was by far the most remarkable: it was 
seen when the sky was clear, and the air filled with a 
transparent tremulous vapour. We subjoin the de 
scription in his own words :—“ The general telescopia 
appearance of the coast was that of an extensive ane 
cient city, abounding with the ruins of castles, obe< 
lisks, churches, and monuments, with other large and 
conspicuous buildings. Some of the hills seemed to 
be surmounted by turrets, battlements, spires, and 
pinnacles ; while others, subjected to one or two re- 
flections, exhibited large masses of rock, apparently 
suspended in the air, at a considerable elevation above 
the actual termination of the mountains to which they 
referred. The whole exhibition was a grand phan- 
tasmagoria. Scarcely was any particular portion 
sketched before it changed its appearance, and assumed 
the form of an object totally different. It was, per- 
haps, alternately a castle, a cathedral, or an obelisk ; 
then expanding horizontally, and coalescing with the 
adjoining hills, united the intermediate vallies, though 
some miles in width, by a bridge of a single arch, of 
the most magnificent appearance and extent. Not- 
withstanding these repeated changes, the various 
figures represented had all the distinctness of reality ; 
and not only the different strata, but also the veins of 
the rocks, with the wreaths of snow occupying ravines 
and fissures, formed sharp and distinct lines, and ex- 
hibited every appearance of the most perfect solidity.” 

The late celebrated Baron Humboldt witnessed si- 
milar appearances on the vast plains of America. Cat- 
tle, villages, trees, and boats, were seen suspended in 
the air, often in inverted positions; and the same has 
been observed by Niebuhr in the deserts of Arabia. 

: Let us now seek an explanation of these phenomena, 
t is a property of light, that its rays, when si 
obliquely from a medium of any om density into 
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another of a different density, are refracted, or bent 
from their original course ; and the degree of this re- 
fraction varies according to the extent of difference in 
density between the two transparent mediz. A fami- 
Kar illustration of this property is afforded by the fol- 
Jowing simple and well-known experiment :—Place a 
piece of coin in the bottom of an empty basin, and re- 
tire from it until it has just become invisible, being 
concealed by the sides of the vessel ; then pour water 
gently upon it, and the coin will immediately become 
visible. This circumstance depends upon the rays of 
light proceeding from the coin, undergoing a refraction 
in passing from the water into the air, whose density 
is considerably less. The existence of twilight is owing 
to the same principle ; indeed, the actual setting of 
the sun, or his sinking below the horizon, takes place 
gome little time before he disappears from our sight. 

Now, it is to this universal property of light that we 
can trace the cause of the phenomena which we have 
just been engaged in considering. In the ordinary 
state of the atmosphere, the diminution of density 
from the surface of the earth upwards is so gradual 
and regular, that these refractions do not take place 
to any extent ; but when, from the operation of any 
disturbing causes, different strata of air become of 
considerably different densities, the remarkable ap- 

nces above described are the natural and una- 
voidable results. Thus the image of the aérial troopers 
on Soutra Fell was caused by the air near the surface 
of the earth being much more dense than the super- 
incumbent strata; consequently, the rays proceeding 
from the real troops, who must have been exercising 
on the other side of the hill, and who would conse- 
quently, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
totally concealed, underwent such a series of refrac- 
tions, as to reach the eye in curved lines; and as we 
only view objects in the direction in which the rays of 
light enter the eye, they of course appeared to occupy 
the side of the mountain nearest the spectators. At 
the same time, and from the same cause, the summit 
of the hill would appear elevated above its natural po- 
sition, so as to prevent the figures from being depicted 
on the sky, as would otherwise have been the case. 
The figures observed on the Mendip hills were images 
of a body of _ who were exercising about 
fifteen miles off. 

The phenomenon of the transference of Dover Castle 
from the one side of the hill to the other, is dependent 
upon the same circumstances, as also the appearance 
of the coast of France from Hastings. An account 
related by Mrs Somerville is remarkably illustrative of 
the manner in which these illusions are produced. A 
traveller on the plains of Hindostan saw the Himalaya 
range suddenly start into view ; this took place imme- 
diately after a shower of rain, which had been preceded 
by very hot dry weather, Now, in this case we have 
the clearest evidence that the explanation adopted 
above is the correct one, since the immediate effect of 
a shower would be greatly to diminish the temperature, 
and consequently increase the density of the stratum 
of air resting immediately upon the earth. 

The reason why these images appeared erect and 
not inverted, is, that the rays proceeding from the top 
and bottom had not proceeded far enough to cross 
each other ; a spectator placed at a greater distance 
would have viewed the objects in all these cases in- 
verted. The phenomena of the Fata Morgana have 
not been sufficiently examined for us to state with 
absolute certainty the exact method of their formation. 
The figures in the air are obviously images of objects 
on the shore, variously modified by these unusual re- 
fractions ; whether those seen on the water are reflected 
images of these first, or direct reflections from the ob- 
jects themselves, is not so well ascertained. To the 
same cause is owing the appearance called Mirage, so 
frequently seen in the deserts of Central Africa, which 
represents towns or villages surrounded by water, on 
whose placid bosom their images are reflected ; thus 
mocking the weary traveller with the view of that 
cooling beverage for which he pants, the sight of 
which renders yet more unbearable the consuming 
thirst with which he is tormented. 

The mysterious accounts of phantom ships, armies 
of soldiers in the air, and so forth, can thus all be traced 
to natural phenomena, such appearances being the re- 
fraction in the atmosphere of the objects represented, 
such objects being at the time, perhaps, many miles 
distant from the spectator, It may be well imagined 
how the ignorant and superstitious in all ages should 
have conceived the illusions to be something super- 
natural, and have gifted them with powers and proper- 
ties which only existed in their own vivid imaginations. 

Who that has read these accounts can for a moment 
deny that nature is full of the marvellous, ay, and 
sufficiently so to gratify the most wonder-loving mind ? 
Who that has attentively considered them, and com- 
pared the variety and beauty of the results with the 
great simplicity of the means, can avoid being at once 
struck with the superior perfection of the contrivances 
of Nature? [In all the works of art, to obtain even 
one most simple end, much and often intricate ma- 
chinery is required ; but here, as in all the other works 
of the Creator, we observe one principle sufficing to 
produce effects, which, for extent and wonder, im- 
measurably surpass even our most successful efforts. 
And should it not be a powerful stimulus to excite 
our continued and unwearying exertions in the pursuit 
of knowledge, however arduous it may at first appear, 
when we perceive, that, in the examination of the laws 


by which this material world is governed, the dis- 


covery of one ruling property may lead to the imme- 
diate elucidation of many now inexplicable circum- 
stances, apparently as unconnected and independent 
of each other as any things can be, where all is har- 
mony, all is perfection ? 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A JEWEL- 
HUNTER. 


[In an agreeably written book, by the late Mr Inglis, author of 
works on the Channel Islands, Ireland, and other countries, en- 
titled ‘* Solitary Walks through many Lands,” we find the follow- 
ing story, iHustrative of the precarious pursuits of a class of 
persons in Hungary, called Jewel Hunters. ‘‘ Thenarrative (says 
the author) possesses that kind of interest which arises from no- 
velty ; and although I cannot promise the reader any great diver- 


sity of interest, or variety of character in its perusal, it may 


possibly have some attractions from its mere simplicity: at all 
events, as the race of gold and jewel hunters, which, I believe, is 
a race peculiar to the Carpathian Mountains, is little known, and 
as this is ——— the only document of its kind that ever fell 
into the hands of a traveller—or, perhaps, ever was penned—I 
should hardly have been justified in withholding it from the 
public.” 

I was about fourteen years old, when my father car- 
ried me to the great fair of Cracow, whither he went 
to purchase tools for his business, which was that of 
a lapidary, and which he carried on at Michlinitz. 
The size of the town, the magnificence of the build- 
ings, the crowds that thronged the streets, and the 
novelty and beauty of the wares, surprised and de- 
lighted me; but nothing enchanted me so much as 
the model of the citadel in salt, which, according to 
the usual custom, was placed in the great square, upon 
a pedestal of marble. 

As we walked along one side of the square, looking 
for the shop of a merchant from whom my father 
wished to purchase some stones, we saw a great crowd 
collected before a door at some little distance ; and as 
we came nearer, it proved to be the shop of the iden- 
tical merchant whom my father sought. So great was 
the crowd, that we were unable to approach nearer 
than within twenty yards of the door; and as my fa- 
ther pushed forward, anxious to dispatch his business 
— what now ?” said a fellow in the throng ; “ softly, 
if you please; do you think nobody wants to see the 
opal but yourself?” “ What opal is it,” said my fa- 
ther, addressing a man who stood beside him, “ that 
excites so much curiosity ?” ‘ Have you not heard,” 
replied the man, “of that wonderful opal, that 
Schmidt, the jewel-hunter, found in the mountains, 
and which has just been bought for the king, at the 
price of 100,000 florins?” My father was now as 
anxious to see the opal as any body else; and when 
he had succeeded in reaching the shop, the merchant 
took my father and myself into a back room, carrying 
the opal along with him, that the business upon which 
we came might be transacted more quietly ; telling the 
crowd that besieged the door, that the opal was not to 
be seen any more that day. 

My father and the merchant immediataly began to 
make their bargains, leaving the examination of the 
opal until their business should be concluded, while I 
all the while kept the precious stone in my hand, look- 
ing at it, and admiring it, and thinking of its extraor- 
dinary value. I was entirely ignorant of the worth 
of jewels, and, although my father was a lapidary, 
scarcely could distinguish between one stone and an- 
other; for my mother having resolved that I should 
follow the profession of the law, I had been put to 
school at an early age, and was, therefore, more an 
adept at my books, than a judge of precious stones ; I 
knew, however, that the stone I held in my hand had 
been purchased by the king for 100,000 florins; and 
as one florin even, seemed to me an inexhaustible sum, 
100,000 florins might well baffle my utmost powers of 
conception, At length the merchant and my father 
having finished their business, turned their attention 
to the opal, and discoursed in the most extravagant 
terms of its extraordinary beauty and value, and of 
the wonderful good fortune of the finder—all of which 
made a deep impression upon me. As we passed from 
the merchant’s house through the square, I impor- 
tuned my father to show me the exhibition of an Ar- 
menian juggler; but he refused me, saying it would 
cost half a tlorin. Half a florin, thought I—only half 
a florin ; and this jewel-hunter has found a gem worth 
100,000! All the way from Cracow to Michlinitz, I 
was occupied with these thoughts, and every minute 
was turning my head to look at the mountains, almost 
expecting to see the colours of the opal reflected from 
some sun-gilt cliff, 

A few days after my father returned home, he fell 
sick ; and notwithstanding the advantage of an excel- 
lent constitution, and all the care of my mother, and 
the medicines of the physician, he sank under the dis- 
ease, and died at the end of eight days, leaving his fa- 
mily but slenderly provided ; and me, his only son, 
with his wits for patrimony, and the world the sphere 
in which they were to be exercised, 

It was now out of the question to think of breeding 
me for the law; I must be apprenticed to some trade ; 
and my head being still full of the opal, I petitioned 
to be placed under the care of alapidary. My mother 
consented—and I accordingly took up my abode in a 
garret, in which there were abundance of precious 
stones to feast my eyes upon, and preserve the recol- 
lection of the opal, and the 100,000 florins. I was 
anxious to learn my trade, and yet I worked but little 
at it. An indistinct dream of kingly wealth, and em- 
bryo projects of acquiring it, floated in my brain. The 
window of my garret looked into the country, the long 
chain of the Carpathian mountains bounding the pro- 
spect; and in p of polishing stones and learning 


my business, I used to spend at least every alternate 
half-hour standing at my window, thinking of Schmid 
and his opal, and his 100,000 florins; and as I took 
my seat again, saying to myself, aloud, “I see no rea- 
son why I, as weil as Schmidt, may not find an opal.’”” 

During all this time, I never communicated my 
thoughts to my mother; I told her, indeed, at times, 
that one day or other I should make the fortune of 
the family—by which she understood that I intended 
to become an expert lapidary, and so acquire inde- 
pendence, 

About three years passed away thus; and at the 
end of that time, I requested leave from my master to 
go and see an uncle, who lived at Dunavitz, and who 
was a breeder of cattle. My uncle, however, was but 
a secondary consideration in my mind ; I determined 
to make this journey subservient to my first trial of 
fortune ; and, accordingly, provided myself secretly 
with a hammer, and with such other tools as I thought 
might be useful. My uncle received me with great 
kindness, as did also my aunt and cousins; and when 
I told them I had been apprenticed three years to a 
lapidary, and had already acquired considerable skill 
in stones, and that my master had sent me for a few 
days to practise my knowledge among the mountains 
(which falsehoods, God, I trust, will forgive me) E 
was liberally supplied with every thing requisite ; a 
sack was filled with eatables, and I was furnished with 
tinder, and a knife to cut krumholz, and many other 
little necessaries and comforts; and with the good 
wishes of all the family, and injunctions to return in 
four days, I slung my sack over my shoulder, and 
marched away, to begin my career as a jewel-hunter.. 

Nothing could be more buoyant than my spirits 
were, as I began to ascend the inclined plane that led 
to the foot of the mountains. I felt asif all the riches 
they contained were one day or other to be my own. 
This was the very peak I had seen so often from m 
garret window ; this was the very chain among whic 
Schmidt had found the opal; and who could tell, if 
he had found a jewel worth 100,000 florins, that there 
might not be other jewels in the mountains, worth 
ten times as much. With these pleasant fancies, 
I at length reached the mouth of a narrow valley, 
that seemed to me the entrance to the abodes of Plus 
tus. I soon fell to work, making the valley re-echo. 
with the blows with which I belaboured the rocks, 
and continued my exertions without finding any thing 
that in the least resembled a jewel, until I was obliged 
to stop from mere exhaustion. This was rather dise 
heartening ; but I consoled myself by coming to the 
conclusion, that I had not yet penetrated for enough 
into the mountain. It was not so pleasant to sleep 
upon the mountain side, as even in my garret; but 
this was an inconvenience that I knew must be sub- 
mitted to, and I felt persuaded that next day my lae 
bours would turn to more account, 

I awoke at least two hours before daybreak, and 
longed for the light with as much impatience as if I 
needed light only, to show me the path to exhaustless 
treasures. Long before the highest mountain peaks 
were tipped with the sunbeams, I was making my way 
over rocks and torrents, hastening to a more distant 
ravine, not a bit daunted by the unsuccessful labours 
of the day before, but, on the contrary, with the fullest 
expectations, if not of an opal as good as Schmidt’s, of 
at least something suflicient to verify my predictions of 
good fortune. This day I half filled my sack ; not 
indeed with opals, but with stones and ores, which I 
promised myself were a handsome reward for my la 
bour. Schmidt, thought I, did not find his opal the 
first time he went among the mountains ; I must not 
be too hasty in my ambition. The next morning I 
began to retrace my steps, filling my sack as I went 
along, and arrived, at the close of the third in place of 
the fourth day, at my uncle’s house. Great congra- 
tulations followed the display of my riches. “ This,” 
said I, “is garnet, this is lapis lazuli, this is gold ores 
but Ihave found no opal yet.” All in good time,” 
said my uncle; “and how much is all this worth ?”” 
“‘ Certainly, not less,” said I, “than three hundred 
florins!” My uncle looked somewhat incredulous ; 
my aunt said something about the small profits of cat- 
tle-breeding, when money was to be picked up in this 
way by children ; and my cousins, who were all fe 
males, and some years younger than myself, looked 
upon me as the most wonderful youth in Galicia, 

Next day I took my leave, carrying my treasures of 
course along with me; but knowing very well that 
more than one-half of them were worthless, and that 
I had exaggerated their value to my uncle, I stopped 
on the bank of a little stream, and after a rigid exa- 
mination of the contents of my sack, threw more than 
half into the water, making myself sure that what I 
had reserved was worth a hundred and fifty florins, 
at least. I went to my master’s house, before pre- 
senting myself at home, and found him at work, “I 
have brought something with me,” said I, emptying 
the sack upon the ground, and laying a handful upom 
the table at which he was working; he took up one, 
and then another, without saying any thing, for he 
was aman of few words, and slightly glancing at them, 
threw them into a corner which he made the recep- 
tacle for rubbish. One handful after another I 
laid upon the table, and each specimen was in its 
turn consigned to the corner. The last handful was 
produced, and in it there was one specimen upem 
which my hopes were os grounded, and upom 
which I had made some marks when I displayed my 


riches to my uncle, He looked more narrowly at this 
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specimen than he had at the others, but ended by 

rowing it where he had thrown the rest, and saying, 
« All rubbish, my boy, so get to your business.” My 
hopes then were at an end ; and the three hours that 
intervened between and bed-time, were the most un- 
happy hours of my life. : 

As I lay in bed, sleepless, ruminating upon the 
failure of all my brilliant expectations, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me, that possibly my master might be mis- 
taken, and that the jewel which I had marked, might 
be judged differently of by some other lapidary ; and 
getting up, I crept softly down stairs into my master’s 
workshop, and lighted a small lampat the expiring em- 
bers of a fire, which he had been using in some of his 
operations. I then began to search among the rub- 
bish for the stone which was marked, but I could no 
where find it; one after another I held them to the 
lamp, and repeated over and over again the same toil- 
some examination, till at length, weary of my unsuc- 
cessful labour, I sat down upon the chair before my 
master’s table, which was strewed with the instru- 
ments he had used in polishing a beautiful jacinth 
that lay with the polished side towards me. I took it 
up; it was the very stone I had been seeking for. 
My plan was speedily arranged: I seized upon the 
stone, stole back to my chamber, dressed myself as 
quickly as I could, and although it was not much 
after midnight, took the road to Cracow; leaving a 
line for my master, informing him, that having disco- 
vered him to be a thief, I had left his service, and had 
taken with me my own jewel, which my uncle could 

rove to be mine by a mark which I had made upon 
it. I found no difficulty in disposing of my jewel ; 
the same merchant whom I had visited along with my 
father gave me a hundred florins for it, and congra- 
tulated me upon having begun my career so favour- 
ably; and next day I returned home with a present 
for each member of the family, and with more than 
eighty florins in my pocket. 

There was now no question as to my future trade ; 
my first attempt had met with more success than any 
one, excepting myself, anticipated; and although I 
had not yet found an opal, I had no great cause to be 
dissatisfied, and looked upon the acquisition of riches 
as the easiest thing imaginable. 

The money that my jacinth fetched served to equip 
me for my next expedition. I left forty florins at 
home, and set out for Kostalesko, on my nineteenth 
birth-day, with the blessings of a mother, and the 
good wishes of three sisters, all of whom I promised 
to portion handsomely, as soon as I had found an opal 
worth but 20,000 florins. All three looked upon their 

rtions as already secured; and as I walked out of 

fichlinitz, I did not forget to cast my eye upon the 
fields on either side, in the view of making up my 
mind as to the most eligible site for building a house 
upon, with the produce of my labours. 

The first day on which I set out upon my travels, 
and when just entering the mountains, I overtook two 
men, well advanced in years, whose tattered garments 
and squalid faces denoted the extremest poverty and 
wretchedness, I fell into conversation with them, and 
learned that they were gold-hunters. ‘‘ Why,” said 
I, “do you not rather follow the trade of jewel-hunt- 
ing ?”’ secretly pleased, however, that I had not found 
rivals in my own occupation. They only smiled at 
me, and I in my turn pitied the delusion that had kept 
them poor all their lives, instead of buying a castle 
and rearing horses, as Schmidt had done. 

Almost every day during a year, I spent less or 
more of it among the mountains ; sometimes my la- 
bours were rewarded, but oftener I found nothing 
worth so much as a few groshen; yet, never during 
all this time did my hopes diminish, nor did my con- 
tinued toil become in the smallest degree irksome. 
Every morning I sprang from my bed full of eager 
anticipation, and every night longed for the morning, 
that I might recommence my search, Days of unre- 
warded toil, I looked upon only as procrastinations of 
my good fortune ; each rising sun brought new ex- 
pectation along with it, and if one blow of the ham- 
mer did not loose an opal from the rock, I thought a 
second might. 

At length, one day, at the expiration of nearly a 
year from the day I left home, a stone dropt into my 

and, that had all the distinguishing marks of a va- 
luable opal. I eagerly proceeded to polish a part, and 
the varied hues of the opal flashed upon my delighted 
eye. Now then, said I to myself, the day of my re- 
ward has arrived. The stone I had found was little 
inferior in size to that which I had held in my hand 
in the merchant’s back shop at Cracow—the look of 
which I yet remembered so distinctly ; and I felt as- 
sured it could not be worth less than 50,000 florins. 

As I bent my steps homewards, I employed myself 
in that most agreeable of all occupations, planning the 
distribution and assortment of riches, which I felt 
assured were on the eve of being mine. The close of 
the third day brought me to the threshold of my own 
door, and I was welcomed with those true greetings, 
which a son after long absence may expect to find from 
a mother’slove. My countenance soon told the extent 
and importance of my secret ; and the opal was drawn 
from its hiding place, with exulting looks, and pre- 
sented to the wondering eyes of the family circle. I 
determined to lose little time in realising my expecta- 
tions. The next week the great Cracow fair would 
take place, and thither I of course determined to go. 

It was soon settled what was to be done with the 
50,000 florins, I had promised to portion my sisters ; 


each of them, accordingly, should have 2000, which 
would make them the richest heiresses in Michlinitz ; 
I would give 4000 to my mother: and “as for the 
remaining 40,000,” said I, ‘‘ my little cousin Ronza, at 
Dunavitz, will make me a good wife, and I will pur- 
chase a barony somewhere in the Palatinate.” 

These things being all determined upon, I left home 
for the capital,* early on the morning of the day of 
the great fair, with my opal in a leathern bag, which 
was suspended round my neck by a copper chain. I 
overtook and passed a great many persons on the road, 
for I was mounted upon a good horse, which I had 
bought with the remnant of the hundred florins I had 
made by my jacinth; “‘ but which among them all,” 
said I to myself, “carries to the fair an opal worth 
50,000 florins ?” 

Before mid-day I arrived in the capital, and having 
put up my horse at an inn in the outskirts, walked to- 
wards the great square, by the same streets I had tra- 
versed with my father five years ago, What changes 
had taken place since then ; and to what extraordinary 
results had the impressions which were made upon 
my mind at that time led! Happy fortune, thought 
I, that carried my father to Cracow; had he never 
gone thither, I should never have seen the wonderful 
opal, or even so much as heard of a jewel-hunter, and 
never should have been walking, as now, to the great 
fair, with a jewel in my possession worth 50,000 
florins ! 

I had no reason to doubt the integrity of the mer- 
chant with whom I had formerly dealt; but before 
finally disposing of my treasure, I wished to enjoy the 
triumph of possessing it : I was anxious, in short, that 
as great a noise should be made about my opal as about 
that which Schmidt sold to the king. I walked ac- 
cordingly through the great square, seeking an oppor- 
tunity of making my good fortune known, and of 
buzzing about the rarity and value of my possession. 

As I went onward, looking to the right hand and 
to the left, my attention was fixed by the extraordinary 
richness and variety of a display of wares which were 
exhibited upon a long row of tables, placed beneath 
an awning, behind which an Eastern merchant sat 
smoking. Every species of costly and rare merchan- 
dise lay upon the tables. The richest stuffs, brocades, 
silks, and gold tissues from Persia—the most valuable 
spices and perfumes from India and Arabia—Damas- 
cus sabres, the hilts inlaid with gold and ivory, and 
studded with precious stones—the rarest gums of Af- 
rica and of Guyana—temples and pagodas, curiously 
carved in ivory, and the most precious woods—the 
most excellent specimens of Mosaic—cameos and in- 
taglios, of the most valuable materials, and the most 
exquisite workmanship—all swelled the riches of the 
Eastern merchant’s bazaar. But rich and valuable 
as were these commodities, the contents of one other 
table eclipsed them all ; it was covered with all kinds 
of precious stones, ranged in rows, circles, and pyra- 
mids ; diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, topaz, 
of all sizes, and of the finest colours, glittered in the 
sunshine, and dazzled and delighted the eye. But 
among them I saw no opal. “ Friend,” said I to the 
merchant, “ you reign here the emperor of the fair ; 
upon your tables are concentrated the riches of all 
the ¢ities of the East; every country in the world has 
laid its tribute before you ; and yet,” added I, “‘ there 
seems one thing awanting.” ‘ What,” said he, with- 
out taking his pipe from his mouth, ‘‘ would you de- 
sire to see added ?” “TI see,” replied I, “ this beau- 
tiful pyramid, composed of precious stones, two rows 
of topaz, two of ruby, two of sapphire, two of emerald, 
and one of diamond, with this fine pearl surmounting 
the whole; but for the pearl I would substitute an 
opal.” ‘I could soon make that change,” said the 
merchant, taking the pipe out of his mouth; “ but to 
my mind, the pearl brings the pyramid to a better 
point ; there is not a jewel, young man, that ever came 
out of the bowels of the earth, that I have not in my 
possession: and I will venture the worth of this pyra- 
mid, that I can show a better stone of every kind than 
any other merchant now in Cracow—ay, in Poland— 
ay, in Europe!” added he, glancing triumphantly at 
his tables, and then resuming his pipe. I thought 
within myself, he has no opal, he is too proud of his 
jewels to submit to the suspicion of not having one, 
were it in his power to prevent it; and I immediately 
replied, “ I have not the value of the pyramid to stake, 
but I will venture the value of a jewel, which I will 
produce to you, that you will not match it.” ‘‘ Name 
its value,” said the merchant, as unconcernedly as 
before, “and I will take your word for it; select its 
worth among these jewels, and lay them on one side, 
and then place your own opposite to them, and who- 
ever gains, shall take up both stakes; you yourself 
shall decide whether or not I produce a jewel more 
valuable of its kind than yours.” This I thought was 
extremely fair, or rather more than fair, for it put it 
in my power to stake against my jewel something 
double its value; I did not, however, profit by this 
advantage, but selected a diamond which I judged to 
be worth about 50,000 florins, and laid it upon one 
side. There was now collected around the table a 
considerable number of persons, attracted at first by 
the wares, and now interested in the conversation they 
had overheard, and all anxiously waiting the result of 
so considerable a wager. I had thus obtained pre- 
cisely what I desired—an opportunity of displaying 


* This was in the year 1750, when Poland was a kingdom, and 
Cracow its capital, 


‘from competence to poverty. 


my riches, and enjoying the vanity of possessing so 
rare a gem ; to say nothing of the diamond that glit- 
tered on the table, and which I already considered as 
my own. I now pulled the chain over my head, and 
opening the leathern purse, drew forth my opal, and 
laid it upon the table, opposite to the diamond. “A 
fine opal, indeed,”’ said the merchant, laying down his 
pipe and examining it, “and worth more than the 
diamond you selected, and precisely the thing for the 
top of the pyramid. My own, yoz see, is too large,” 
added he, opening the lid of an ebony box, and laying 
upon the table the very opal Schmidt had sold to the 
king, the appearance of which I remembered so well, 
What were my feelings at that moment ?—the object 
of my toil, and hopes, and promises, gone from me in 
an instant, and by my own accursed folly and vanity. 
The merchant deliberately returned the pipe into his 
mouth, took up my opal, and, displacing the pearl, 
crowned the pyramid with the opal. ‘“‘ Now,” said 
he, “ you will admit that the pyramid is faultless,” 
He then returned his own opal into the box, and 
calmly began to arrange some of his wares. 

I turned away in the deepest dejection ; but the exe 
pressions of pity from the bystanders, so different from 
those with which I had expected to be greeted, wounded 
me more even than the loss of my wealth. I repaired 
to the shop of the merchant whom I knew, but with- 
out communicating to him what had happened; the 
circumstance, however, soon got wind ; it was soon 
buzzed about every where, that an ignorant youth had 
allowed himself to be juggled out of a valuable jewel 
by the great Bassora merchant, Haranzabad ; and I 
had the mortification of seeing myself pointed at as 
this ignorant youth. ‘“ How could you be so mad,” 
said the merchant, my friend, “as to stake any opal 
against Haranzabad’s ?—had you come to me first, you 
would have learnt what every body knows, that the 
king pledged his opal to that merchant for a loan, 
upon condition that he should not exhibit it openly at 
the fair.” 

I had now neither business nor inclination to detain 
me at the fair. I sold my horse, and in place of turn 
ing homeward, with 50,000 florins in my purse, I had 
but 200, partly the price of my horse, and partly the 
balance of a debt, which the lapidary was owing ta 
my father. How different were my feelings on my 
road homeward, from what they would have been had 
I been returning to the realisation of my projects ! 
My sisters’ portions, my mother’s provision, my cousin 
Ronza, and my expected barony, all came to my mind, 
only to reproach me for my vanity and folly. I was 
still a jewel-hunter, and had still my fortune to make ; 
yet, wonderful as it may appear, at this very moment, 
when my hopes were newly crushed, they began to 
rise again; new dreams of riches, and even projects 
of their appropriation, occupied my mind, and almost 
excluded the recollection of my misfortune; and the 
very hour that witnessed the destruction of all my ex- 
pectations, and the futility of my toils, saw also born 
within me a steadier determination than ever to renew 
them, and as firm a persuasion that they would yet 
be rewarded. 

Never has my hammer laid open the lustre of an- 
other opal, but I have always been cheered on by 
expectation ; my toil has never been rewarded by in- 
dependence, but it has brought me food and raiment, 
and left me something to wish for. Goon then, my 
children ; do not shrink from toils which your father 
has borne, nor despair of the success which he once 
achieved, and of which the inexperience of youth only 
robbed him of the reward. 


THE GREAT PLAGUE AT ATHENS. 
Tue first known instance of the appearance of the 
plague in Europe was at Athens, the capital of Attica, 
in Greece, 430 years before the Christian era, The 
city was at this time enclosed within vast massive for- 
tifications, extending in circumference to about twenty 
miles ; long walls also connected it with three ports, 
of which the most capacious and best was the Pireus, 
where the disease first made its appearance. The in- 
habitants were enduring all the miseries of war when 
they were overtaken by the calamity ; for it fell upon 
them early in the second year of the famous Pelopon- 
nesian war, which had been promoted by Pericles, and 
which was afterwards carried on for twenty-seven 
years between the Athenians and the Spartans, or La- 
cedemonians, in the Grecian Peloponnesus, with the 
respective allies of the two rival nations. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the eloquence of Pericles had 
been employed in exhorting his countrymen not to 
expose the safety of the state to the hazard of a battle, 
but, trusting to their fleet for ravaging the coasts of 
the enemy, to secure and protect themselves and their 
property in the city; following his advice, they had 
brought within its walls from the surrounding coun- 
try their families and furniture. Even during the 
first year of the war, this policy of Pericles had been 
the cause of great distress, large numbers having fallen 
But in the ensuing 


spring, it tended greatly to aggravate the miseries of 
the pestilence, which, on suddenly seizing upon them, 
soon proved a far more formidable enemy than the 
Peloponnesians, 
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‘Athens contained more than 10,000 houses and 
more than 150,000 inhabitants : but one of the conse- 
quences of the war and the policy of Pericles was, 
that, at the time when the disorder began its ravages, 
the city and ports, with an area not exceeding three 
square miles, were sheltering within their walls from 
the enemy then devastating the neighbourhood by fire 
and sword, not only the usual number of citizens, but 
all the people of the country of Attica, which had a 
surface of about 700 square miles, and about 500,000 
inhabitants. Hence, the city was crammed to suffo- 
cation with a far greater multitude of human beings 
than the houses could possibly contain. They were 
penned up like cattle in a fold, and Pericles acted 
with great rigour in suffering none to leave the town 
for the purpose of escaping from the infection. The 
consequences were natural. The country people had 
been brought from their healthful labours to live in 
sloth ; they had before been accustomed in the fields 
to free space and pure air, but were then, during a 
season of extreme heat, compelled to lodge, thronged 
promiscuously together, in stifling booths newly erected 
in open spaces of the city and the Pireus, which, al- 
though a harbour, was indeed a separate town, with 
magnificent structures. Part of the dense population 
was sheltered in the temples, and part in the numerous 
towers on the walls, which were converted into dwell- 
ings. Athens was at all times a suffocating place, not- 
withstanding all its elegant temples and porticoes, its 
groves and gardens; besides, it had no public drains 
under the streets: and the rural population, thus 
crowded together with their cattle and moveables, 
suffered so much from want of air and cleanliness, 
that the mortality by the plague was enormous. The 
enemy also, encamped around the walls, were then con- 
stantly keeping the citizens in a state of distraction 
and terror, and united with the pestilence in driving 
them to utter despair. 

The disease was said to have had its origin in that 
part of Africa which is situated considerably beyond 
Egypt, and called Upper Ethiopia. From that coun- 
try, which has been stigmatised in all ages as the 
source of the disorder, it passed into Egypt and Libya, 
and, after spreading over a considerable part of the 
king of Persia’s dominions, it came at length to Greece, 
and broke out in Athens. It was, however, reported 
to have previously ravaged several of the Greek 
islands, and particularly Lemnos, Some supposed 
that the pestilence which raged among the Athenians 
originated nearer to their own homes than Africa ; and 
it was attributed by them to the very heavy rains 
(which stagnating, formed noxious marshes), the great 
heat of the weather, and the bad quality of the crops. 
So ignorant were the Athenians themselves of the 
origin of the plague, when, at a season remarkably 
free from all other diseases, it suddenly made its 
appearance in the Pireus, that there was a report 
among them of the Peloponnesians their enemies hav- 
ing thrown poison into the wells—a very common 
supposition among ignorant people. On the malady 
extending from the Pirzus to the town itself, where 
the houses were more closely built, a more sweeping 
mortality of the human race ensued than had ever be- 
fore been known in any other part of the world. So 
swiftly did it spread from person to person, from house 
to house, from street to street, that the afflicted city 
in its consternation dreaded the utter extinction of life 
within the walls. Difference of constitution in point 
of strength or weakness, seemed of no consequence as 
to security from its attacks: it hurried off all alike, 
even those who were attended to with the most careful 
management. The skill of physicians could administer 
no relief, as they were utterly ignorant of the nature 
of the disease ; and, besides, by their attendance on 
the sick, they became its earliest victims, 

The symptoms of the disease in every case were 
different, so that the remedies which benefited one 
were prejudicial to another, In general, however, 
during the enjoyment of high health, and without 
any apparent cause, the complaint suddenly began 
with great heat in the head, causing inflammation 
and redness in the eyes, tongue, and throat. The 
breath was soon tainted, and the skin became marked 
with black livid spots. Fits of violent sneezing occa- 
sioned great uneasiness ; and, on the malady descend- 
ing to the breast, there were also fits of coughing, 
with great pain. When it fixed itself in the stomach, 
other symptoms still more distressing appeared, as vo- 
miting and spasms, or convulsions. The afflicted ge- 
a died on the seventh or ninth day, by which 
time the fever had spent its furce, or, if they escaped 
the crisis on these days, they were very soon after- 
wards carried off, either by internal ulceration with 
other shocking concomitants, or by mere weakness, 
The disorder having, in the less malignant cases, passed 
from the head through the whole body, all along oc- 
casioning excruciating torments, finally seated itself 
in the extremities. And it always left upon them 
marks of its ravages, so that some who had supported 
all the vehemence of the attack upon the vital parts, 
survived with the loss of their fingers or toes. Some 
again were totally deprived of their sight; others lost 


their memory, at least for a time, and, on their reco- 
very, they did not remember their nearest relations, 
nor know even themselves. So burned up were the 
internal parts of the body with fever, that the suf- 
ferers could not bear the lightest clothing, or any co- 
vering whatever, as sheets, tobe put upon them ; and 
restlessness, want of sleep, and thirst, gave them ex- 
ceedingly oppressive feelings, They were also in ge- 
neral seized with a vehement desire of plunging for 
relief into cold water. This longing, and the desire 
for water to drink, were so intense, that many of the 
poorer classes of the people ran off, who were not at- 
tended to closely by relations or friends, and, on a 
momentary impulse for agreeable alleviation of pain, 
precipitated themselves into wells, or indulged to a 
fatal extreme the immediate calls of insatiable thirst. 
Corpses but half dead were likewise seen tumbling 
over each other in great heaps, not only in the temples 
and in the streets, but about every fountain, whither 
their eagerness for water had hurried them. 

The most grievous and dreadful symptom of the 
disease was the extreme dejection of mind, which, at 
its very commencement, overwhelmed all who felt 
themselves seized with it. The contagious nature 
of the disorder deterred people through fear and cruel 
prudence from visiting the sick, and consequently they 
died neglected and forlorn, They dropped like dis- 
eased sheep, infecting one another. Houses were 
emptied of all their inmates, and whole families be- 
came utterly extinct, leaving great riches and large 
possessions without an heir to inherit them, It was 
especially the case that all those fell sacrifices to the 
disorder, who, from exalted virtue, were ashamed of 
selfish caution, and who unsparingly exposed their 
lives in attending on their friends, when these were 
deserted by relations and servants. So unusual and 
virulent beyond description was the disorder, that, 
although there were lying scattered about in all di- 
rections numerous unburied corpses, in such positions 
as death had left them, yet the beasts and birds of prey 
did not venture to approach them. Birds of prey, 
such as the sluggish and voracious vulture, totally 
disappeared from Athens, being destroyed by having 
touched the corpses, or being guided, in avoiding the 
place altogether, by that peculiar sagacity which dis- 
tinguishes the brute création. This mortal effect of 
the disease upon animals was observed most clearly 
among the dogs, as their domestic and familiar habits 
and faithful attachment to their masters afforded op- 
portunities for observing them. 

While the dreadful mortality was such as to excite 
the dread that the living might not be sufficient to 
bury the dead, the only alleviation of the general 
misery was, that they ae had once recovered were 
not liable to a second attack of the disease, and their 
most happy case was wistfully looked to by all as war- 
ranting the cheerful hope that their city would not be 
entirely dispeopled. From knowing by experience 
what the malady was, they were the more compassion- 
ate and useful to the afflicted, The safety in which 
they considered themselves gave them courage in their 
attendance on those who needed it, and seemed to 
have such an exhilarating effect on their spirits as to 
excite inward fancies and expectations, that they would 
never die of any violent disorder, but that life woulda 
wear away by a gentle decay. 

As the supplications of the Athenians in their tem- 
ples, their consultations of oracles, their sacrifices 
and incantations, seemed useless, they at last, over- 
come by the rigours of the misfortune, abandoned 
themselves to despair ; and violated all the long- 
established customs and rites respecting sepulture. 
So numerous were the deaths, and so great the want 
of necessaries for funerals, that when one family had 
prepared a pile, according to the usual practice of 
burning the dead, another family, despising all order 
and decorum, threw upon it their dead, and imme- 
diately set fire to it. Calamities of this distressing 
nature gave rise to unbridled licentiousness among 
the Athenians. So many changes did they witness 
among the rich and poor, that no labour was bestowed 
on any honourable object, as they might be snatched 
away before it could be obtained. Neglecting all re- 
ligious observances, and spurning every law divine 
and human, they regarded their lives and possessions 
as held by the tenure only of a day, and recklessly 
gave themselves up to the pursuit of pleasure. The 
maxim in their hearts was, let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die. They scrupled not to 
be guilty of any excesses, and to perpetrate any crimes, 
which could give them the means of a fleeting enjoy- 
ment ; for they calculated that they could not be con- 
demned in the regular course of law, it seeming against 
probability that the various persons necessary for their 
conviction and punishment would survive. 

The Athenians believed that the disorder was stayed 
by some religious ceremonies of the philosopher Epi- 
menides, who was, agreeably to an oracle of Pythia, 
the priestess of Apollo, brought from the island of 
Crete for the purpose. In conformity with the super- 
stitions of the Greeks, he performed an expiation by 
sacrificing white and black sheep to the gods. After 
raging for two years unabated, the plague slackened 
for a while; but, renewing its fury the fourth winter 
of the disease and the fifth of the war, it continued for 
another twelvemonth, In its whole course, it cost 
Athens no less than 4400 heavy armed soldiers, and 
300 horsemen ; and “ of the remaining multitude, a 
number which could not be reckoned.” It stopped 


at Athens without spreading farther, 


During the horrors of this pestilence in Athens, 
Socrates, the greatest philosopher of antiquity, pre- 
served his life by his temperance. The illustrious 
Pericles, chief of the Athenian republic, fell a vic- 
tim to its ravages, not, however, before he saw him- 
self left childless, and, as it were, alone in-ehe world, 
by its having swept away all his numerous and pro- 
sperous family, and most of his kindred and friends. 


SCATTERED OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
WORDs. 

In the United States, the question ‘‘ how do you do ?™* 
is usually answered by “ quite smart.” A clever mam 
means there an amiable man ; and when a suppositiom 
is expressed, the phrase “I expect” is substituted for 
the British “1 suppose.” If any thing breaks off sud-- 
denly from another and vanishes from sight, it is said 
to go “ right slick away ;”’ if it makes a simple advance - 
from one point to another, it is said “‘ to progress.” A 
province is mentioned in which a man was “ raised,’ © 
instead of the old English ‘‘ bred and born.” These 
and other American corruptions of the English lan- 
guage have excited much mirth in Britain ; and they 
certainly are odd enough, But while we laugh at the 
errors of our Transatlantic brethren, we forget that the 
corresponding grades of society in our own country use 
many words in senses as violently and ludicrously dif- 
ferent from those which they properly convey. People 
fully on a level in general condition with the bulk of 
the Americans, are here daily heard using such exe 
pressions as, “ I am terribly hot,” “ It was awfully ab- 
surd,” “ He was everlastingly going out and in,” not 
to speak of the celebrated term “ devilish,” which has 
been employed to exaggerate every idea, perhaps, that 
ever was expressed in our language. By the same 
persons, a disagreeable man is spoken of as an “ atro- 
cious monster ;”’ a song as “ beautiful ;”’ a fine after- 
noon as “glorious.” Ifa thing is fit, it is said to an- 
swer “delightfully ;” if it is not fit, it is denounced as 
“ pernicious.” If one be simply in low spirits, he is: 
said to be “ horribly” dull, or “ horribly” hipped, or 
“horribly” something or other. A system of exagge- 
ration prevails in all circles, except perhaps the high- 
est, where a quiet demeanour and style of speech has 
been found the most conducive to happiness. The 
most of us are “delighted,” “charmed,” “enchanted” 
with every thing, even to a neat shoe-tie. 

Some words, much used in the literature of the last 
century, are rarely or never seen in modern publica- 
tions. In the works of Smollett, for instance, “ the 
spleen” is frequently spoken of. This was even the 
subject of a poem, and a very clever one too, written 
in the reign of George II., by Matthew Green, Is it 
conceivable that the spleen was a peculiar mood of the 
mental and bodily frame of our grandfathers, from 
which we are exempt? ‘ Coquetry’’ is another word 
much used among the Addisons, the Hawkesworths, 

“andthe Mackenzies, and nowobsolete. Itisdescribed by 
those authors as a vice affecting the female character ; 
but they speak of it in such vague terms, apparently on 
account of it being very familiar to their readers, that 
we cannot now easily catch up its precise characteris- 
tics. Granting that the idea which we have formed of 
it be tolerably correct, we should say that it is an ex 
tinct peculiarity of human nature, for the ladies of our 
days betray not the least symptom of any such vice. 
The word has in this case evideutly declined and pe- 
rished along with the thing which it described. Be- 
sides the coquettes, who, a hundred years ago, seem to 
have formed a distinct and conspicuous class of our fair 
countrywomen, there were the “ prudes,”’ whose cha- 
racteristic was called “ prudery,” implying an uncom- 
monand unpopular degree of circumspection in manners. 
This also is an obsolete vice. Ladies are now neither 
“ coquettes” nor “ prudes’’—nor yet are they “ reps,” 
which was formerly a third and worse class ; they are 
simply LADIES—a section of society characterised in dif- 
ferent provinces and countries by, perhaps, slightly dif- 
ferent cegrees of refinement and accomplishment, but 
not liable to be classified with a regard to any pecu- 
liarities such as distinguished their predecessors. You 
may now be thrown into the midst of twenty young 
ladies at an evening party, without being able, at the 
end of four hours, to detect any difference among 
them, except as consists in greater or lesser personal 
elegance, or greater or lesser musical and corversa- 
tional powers. You may visit at hundreds of houses, 

and in the married gentlewomen who conduct them, 

you will perceive no difference, except in greater or 

lesser taste in housekeeping, or greater or lesser plea- 

santness of speech. ‘ Coquetry” and “ prudery” are 

things which never cross any body’s mind now-a-days, 
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except when he chances to take up a volume of the 
British Essayists. 

It is curious to observe how spelling and pronounc- 
ing sometimes act and react upon each other. There 
are several words which have lately begun to be pro- 
nounced somewhat differently, in consequence of pe- 
culiarities in the spelling, which were originally erro- 
meous. The letter “ y” was written in the sixteenth 
century, in a manner so closely resembling the letter 
“7.” that, when the writings of that time, after some 
interval, began to be put in print, the letter last men- 
tioned was substituted, so that the word “ young” 
seemed to be “zoung,” “ menyie” [retinue] beeame 
“ menzie,” and soon. The name Mackenyie, which 
‘was borne by a large Highland clan, being spelled as 
Mackenzie, and placed in that form before the rest of 
the community, was naturally pronounced as Mac- 
kenzie both by the Lowland Scotch and the English, 
who, being the majority, set a fashion in the matter, 
which in time the Mackenyies themselves were obliged 
to follow. The word is now as regularly Mackenzie 
in Ross-shire, as in Middlesex, except that, when 
Gaelic is spoken, the old pronunciation is still given. 
The names Menyies and Dalyell were in like manner 
spelled as Menzies and Dalzell; though, probably 
through the influence of local circumstances, the pro- 
munciation has hitherto remained unaltered, except 
among a few persons, who, conceiving the “ y” to be 
a corruption of the “‘z,” which is the very reverse of 
the truth, have of late endeavoured to refine accord- 


ingly. 


THE SOCIAL STATE. 
[The following article, which we trust will settle to the satisfac- 
of our readers a question still in many quarters thought 
worthy of debate, is an extract from the Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind of the late Dr Thomas Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Dr 
Brown is now extensively known and greatly admired—his Ice 
tures have gone into their eighth edition in fourteen years ; yet it 
is questionable if he be yet appreciated in a degree befitting his 
deserts. The most remarkabie peculiarity of this eminent map 
‘was his ingenuity in avalysing the mind into its elements; a part 
of the business of mental philosophy which had been very much 
meglected, though it is evident that, till we ascertain the actual 
constituent parts of the human mind, we never can possess the 
means of readily explaining the maze of human conduct. His 
t work, being preserved in the shape in which he presented it 
his pupils, betrays a diffuseness somewhat unfavourable to its 
reputation; but this fault is relieved by so much poetical elo- 
quence, so much affectionate tenderness, and so many marks of 
an enlarged and liberal spirit, that it can hardly be said to exist. 
The present passage is a very characteristic example of his soft 
and fluent manner. } 
May is born in society, and dependent on it, in some 
of its most delightful forms, for the preservation of 
his infant being, which, without the protection of those 
who love him the more for the very helplessness that 
is consigned to their protection, would seem thrown 
into the world only to suffer in it for a few hours, 
and, ceasing to suffer, to cease also to exist. 

If man be dependent on society for the preservation 
of his early existence, he is not less dependent on it 
for the comfort and happiness of his existence in other 

ears. It is to be the source of all the love which he 
eels, of all the love which he excites, and therefore of 
almost all the desires and enjoyments which he is ca- 
pable of feeling. There is not one of his actions which 
may not, directly or indirectly, have some relation to 
these among whom he lives; and I may say even, 
that there is scarcely a moment of his existence in 
which the social affection, in some one of its forms, 
has not an influence on some feeling or resolution, 
some delightful remembrance of the past, some project 
of future benevolence or resentment. 

Of a society to which man thus owes all his strength 
as well as all his happiness, it is not wonderful that 
nature should have formed him desirous; and it is in 
harmony with that gracious provision which we see 
realised so effectually in our other emotions, that she 
has formed him to love the society which profits him, 
without thinking of the profits which it affords ; that 
is to say, without regard to this benefit as the primary 
source of a love that would not have arisen, but from 
the prospect of the selfish gain. We exist in society, 
and have formed in it innumerable affections, long 
before we have learned to sum and calculate the con- 
sequences of every separate look and word of kindness, 
or have measured the general advantage which this 
spontaneous and ready kindness yields, with the state 
of misery in which we should have existed, if there had 
been no society to receive and make us happy. These 
affections, so quick to awake in the very moment al- 
most of our waking being, are ever spreading in the 
—_ of life; because there is no moment to the 

eart in which the principle of social union is cold or 
powerless. The infant does not cling to his nurse 
more readily than the boy hastens to meet his play- 
mates, and man to communicate his thoughts to man, 

What is every language but a proof of the agency 
of that feeling which makes it delightful to us to speak 
and to listen, because it is delightful to us to make 
our thoughts pass into other hearts, or to share the 
thoughts of those other hearts? We use speech, in- 
deed, in its vulgar offices, to express to each other 
the want of bodily accommodations, which can be 


mutually supplied by those who know each other’s 


necessities ; and, as a medium by which these wants 
can instantly be made known, it is, in these vulgar 
offices, unquestionably an instrument of the highest 
convenience, even though it were incapable of being 
adapted to any other purpose. But how small a part 
of that language, which is so eloquent an interpreter 
of every thought and feeling, is employed for this 
humble end! If we were to reflect on all those gra- 
cious communications, and questions, and answers, 
and replies, that, in a little society of friends, form 
for a whole day a happiness which nothing else could 
give, the few words significant of mere bodily wants 
would perhaps scarcely be remembered in our retro- 
spect of an eloquence that was expressive of wants of 
a very different kind; of that social impulse which, 
when there are others around who can partake its 
feelings, makes it almost impossible for the heart, 
whether sad or sprightly, to be sad or sprightly alone ; 
and to which no event is little, the communication of 
which can be the expression of regard. In that in- 
finite variety of languages which are spoken by the 
nations dispersed on the surface of the earth, there is 
one voice which animates the whole—a voice which, 
in every country and every time, and in all the changes 
of barbarism and civilisation, still utters a truth, the 
first to which the heart has assented, and the last 
whieh it can ever lose ; the voice of our social nature 
bringing its irresistible testimony to the force of that 
universal sympathy, which has found man every 
where, and preserves him every where, in the commu- 
nity of mankind. 

I have said, that the mere presence of a human 
being is sufficient to give him a sort of interest in our 
wishes, except in cases where there is some fear to 
counteract the affection that is thus formed; and I 
have made this exception to guard you against the 
fallacy of the theory, which, by dwelling on the cases 
that form the exceptions only, and omitting all no- 
tice of the happier feelings that are universal and ori- 
ginal, would represent the natural state of man—of 
him who exists only as he has been an object of affection 
—as a state of mutual hostility, in which every indivi- 
dual is at war with every other individual. If men be 
born to war with man, he must be preserved for years, 
when his warfare may be effectual ; and where is he to 
be found in those years of weakness that intervene ? 
In looking for the natural combatants who are to be 
brought upon the stage of blood, where can the so- 
phist hope to find them, unless he look for them 
among those whom peace and affection have previ- 
ously been nurturing? Wherever he finds hate, he 
must find a love that has preceded it. The state of 
nature, if it have reference to the infancy of each in- 
dividual, has reference, therefore, to a period which, 
instead of enmity, exhibits perhaps the strongest and 
purest example which could be imagined of disinte- 
rested love; and if it have any other meaning than 
as significant of those original feelings, amid which 
every individual of all the tribes of mankind has been 
bred and sustained, it must relate as much to one state 
of society as to another. All states in which man can 
exist, must be alike states that are natural to him; 
and if man was always what he is now, he was surely, 
even in the most savage state, not a foe merely ; for 
that is only one of his relations, and an accidental 
one; but a child, a brother, a father, a member of a 
tribe, a pitier of the sorrows of others, even though 
he might occasionally, under the influence of some 
passing resentment, inflict sufferings which, if he had 
seen them inflicted by another, he would probably 
have hastened to relieve. The feelings which nature 
most powerfully impresses on man—the first impres- 
sions which she makes on his heart, are sentiments of 
love ; and if those first and most powerful feelings, 
which are as universal as the race of man—the origi- 
nal feelings of every individual that lives or has lived 
—can be truly said to be natural feelings, to continue 
to exist as in this first state of nature, would be to 
exist with only affection in the heart, and with ex- 
pressions of this affection in every look and word. 

But we put bars and locks upon our gates, we carry 
arms, we make laws to direct the power of the state 
against injustice, we have prisons and executioners. 
Is this formidable apparatus, it will be said, a part of 
a system of love ? or does it not rather prove that 
man trembles at the thought of the power of man, as 
he trembles at the thought of some ‘pestilence, and 
takes measures of precaution for guarding against in- 
fection, and for curing it, or preventing the farther 
spreading of it, if infection has taken place ? 

It will be admitted that these contrivances of of- 
fence and defence are not a part of the system of con- 
trivances of universal and never-failing love ; but, on 
the contrary, are indicative of a fear which implies 
the possibility of enmity in others, or at least of injus- 
tice, which, though it may imply no personal hatred, 
is, in its effeets on us, the same as enmity. But while 
these instruments of preservation from possible aggres- 
sion are admitted to be proofs of one set of feelings in 
man—of feelings which no defender of the general so- 
cial nature of man has ever attempted to deny, as a 
part of that mixed constitution of good and bad for 
which alone he contends; it may be asked, in like 
manner, whether the domestic affections, and the ge- 
neral sympathies of our nature, which exist as widely 
as laws, and have in every case preceded them ; whe- 
ther all the institutions for the relief of the ignorant, 
and the poor, and the diseased, are proofs of any na- 
tural enmity of man to man? Injustice may indeed 
be prevalent, but compassion is surely not less so ; and 


are we to find proofs of universal enmity in a love 
that is as universal as human sorrow ? 
That Virtue known 
By the relenting look, whose equal heart 
For others feels, as for another self; 
Of various name, as various objects wake, 
Warm into action, the kind sense within : 
Whether the blameless poor, the nobly maim’d, 
The lost to reason, the declin'd in life, 
The helpless young, that kiss no mother’s hand, 
And the grey, second infancy of age, 
She gives in public familes to live— 
A sight to gladden heaven. 

We are surely not to think of man as only a pri- 
soner or a jailor; we must think of him too as one 
who, if he suffers, receives relief from those who 
have no interest in relieving him, except that of their 
compassion itself; or who himself, with as little ex- 
pectation of personal advantage, relieves whatever 
sufferings may come beneath his view. The truth is, 
that man has desires of various kinds, malevolent as 
well as benevolent ; that, on whatever period of so- 
ciety we may choose to fix, we shall always find many 
who are disposed to invade the rights of others, and 
who, in consequence of this mere possibility of aggres- 
sion, render necessary all those general precautions, 
and the occasional punishments, of which Hobbes 
speaks ; while, at the same time, we shall be equally 
certain of finding many, who not merely are without 
the inclination of invading the rights of others, but 
who gladly make sacrifices of their own personal com- 
fort for their relief. That the state of society, there- 
fore, when there are multitudes comprehended in it, 
is not a state of unmixed friendship or enmity, un- 
mixed virtue or vice, but a state that is mixed of 
both ; that the first affections, however, the affections 
which, if there be any that peculiarly deserve the 
name of natural, have surely the highest claim to that 
distinction, are uniformly those of love; and that while 
all must, in infancy, have felt this tie, which bound 
them to some other breast, it is only a part of man- 
kind over whom those malignant passions, which can 
be said to be indicative of enmity, or even that injus- 
tice which is indicative of indifference to others, rather 
than malignity, can be said to have any sway. We 
have all loved, and continued to love ; we have not all 
hated, ard continued to hate; certainly, at least, we 
have not given way to our hatred, as we have yielded 
our whole soul to the delightful emotions of benevo- 
lence. 

Even the most unjust and malignant of mankind, it 
must be remembered, do not lose their love of society. 
They have their friends, or at least those to whom 
they give that name, without any suspicion that they 
are using an inappropriate expression. They would 
hate to be alone, as much as other people, even though 
they had no guilty remembrances, which made it 
doubly necessary for them to beamused,. They must 
still flatter themselves that they enjoy what they are 
not capable of enjoying, the delights of that cordial 
intercourse which is sacred to the good. These 
delights, indeed, the remembrance of consolations re- 
ceived, and of virtues strengthened, the mutual esteem, 
the mutual trust, the mutual veneration, they as little 
can possess as they can enjoy the pleasures of con- 
science, with no remembrances but those of guilt. 
Yet, though the reality of the social regard of others 
is denied to them, and though even if, in some singu- 
lar instance, it were truly to be given to them, it 
would be impossible for them to put confidence in a 
friendship which they would know that they had not 
merited, and therefore could not fail to distrust ; they 
can still at least have the riot and the laughter, 
and as much of the appearance of social affection, 
as is consistent with perfect indifference, or perfect 
hatred at heart ; and the riot and the laughter they 
must have, or be still more miserable than they are. 
The love of that society which they have so deeply 
injured, is thus fixed in their heart, as it is fixed in 
every heart ; and what proof could be stronger of its 
irresistible power ? In the very prison, to which the 
indignation of mankind has driven them, as to the 
only place which their presence could not pollute, amid 
wretches as little worthy as themselves of a single 
thought of momentary affection, they still feel the in- 
fluence of that principle which makes the presence of 
man necessary to the comfort of man, as, in better 
circumstances, it is necessary to his happiness. Th 
must mingle with each other, though they have no 
plans of guilty co-operation to concert. It is still 
something in their dismal loneliness to have one who 
may laugh at their blasphemies, and at whose blas- 
phemies they may smile in return; and to him who 
has never known what friendship is, who has only 
crimes of which to speak, or crimes of which to hear, 
it is not a relief, but a heavy additional punishment, 
to be separated from wretches as guilty and miserable 
as himself; from wretches, who would as gladly, or 
more gladly, assist in putting his shackles on, as they 
would assist in releasing him; and who, he knows 
well, will not laugh less loudly on that day when he 
is to be led forth to terminate, amid public execrations, 
his dreadful existence. 

Such is the desire of social communion in man; a 
desire which no habitual penance of solitude, no per- 
fection of virtue, no perfection of vice, if I may use 
that phrase, can efface from the heart ; a desire, the 
existence of which is not more forcibly demonstrated 
by all that leads man to mingle with man in hap 
society, than by the most miserable intercourse whi 
the wretched can form, by the feelings which continue 
to operate when only guilt is congregated with guilt, 
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and which make of that very prison, to which Hobbes 
would lead us for a demonstration that man is born 
only to be regardless of man or hostile to him, the 
most irresistible demonstration of that great truth of 
social connexion, which he would vainly adduce it to 
disprove. 


THE PLEASURES OF BEING UNWELL. 

{From the last Essays of Elia; Moxon, London.} 
A pretry severe fit of indisposition, which, under the 
name of a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me 
for some weeks past, and is but slowly leaving me, 
has reduced me to an incapacity of reflecting upon any 
topic foreign to itself. Expect no healthy conclusions 
from me this month, reader ; I can offer you only sick 
men’s dreams, 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such ; for 
what else is it but a magnificent dream for a man to 
lie a-bed, and draw daylight curtains about him; and, 
shutting out the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all 
the works which are going on under it ? To become 
insensible to all the operations of life, except the beat- 
ings of one feeble pulse ? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick-bed. How 
the patient lords it there ! what caprices he acts with- 
out control! how king-like he sways his pillow— 
tumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and lowering, and 
thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, to the ever 
varying requisitions of his throbbing temples, 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he 
lies full length, then half length, obliquely, transversely, 
head and feet quite across the bed ; and none accuses 
him of tergiversation. Within the four curtains he is 
absolute. 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s 
self to himself! he is his own exclusive object. Su- 
preme selfishness is inculcated upon him as his only 
duty. ’*Tis the Two Tables of the Law tohim. He 
has nothing to think of but how to get well. What 
passes out of doors, or within them, so he hear not the 
jarring of them, affects him not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the 
event of a lawsuit, which was to be the making or the 
marring of his dearest friend. He was to be seen 
trudging about upon this man’s errand to fifty quar- 
ters of the town at once, jogging this witness, refresh- 
ing that solicitor. The cause was to come on yesterday. 
He is absolutely as indifferent to the decision, as if it 
were a question to be tried at Pekin. Peradventure 
from some whispering going on about the house, not 
intended for his hearing, he picks up enough to make 
him understand that things went cross-grained in the 
court yesterday, and his friend is rnined. But the 
word “ friend,” and the word “ ruin,” disturb him no 
more than so much jargon. He is‘not to think of any 
thing but how to get better. What a world of foreign 
cares are merged in that absorbing consideration ! 

He has put on the strong armour of sickness, he is 
wrapped in the callous hide of suffering ; he keeps his 
sympathy, like some curious vintage, under trusty lock 
and key, for his own use only. He lies pitying him- 
self, honing and moaning to himself; ke yearneth over 
himself ; his bowels are even melted within him, to 
think what he suffers ; he is not ashamed to weep over 
himself. He is for ever plotting how to do some good 
to himself ; studying little stratagems and artificial al- 
leviations. He makes the most of himself; dividing 
himself, by an allowable fiction, into as many distinct 
individuals as he hath sore and sorrowing members. 
Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing apart from him 
—upon his poor aching head, and that dull pain which, 
dozing or waking, lay in it all the past night like a 
log, or palpable substance of pain, not to be removed 
without opening the very skull, as it seemed, to take 
it thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated 
fingers. He compassionates himself all over ; and his 
bed is a very discipline of humanity, and tender heart. 
He is his own sympathiser, and instinctively feels that 
none can so well perform that office for him. He cares 
for few spectators to his tragedy. Only that punctual 
face of the old nurse pleases him, that announces his 
broths, and his cordials. He likes it because it is so 
unmoved, and because he can pour forth his feverish 
ejaculations before it as unreservedly as to his bedpost. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands 
not what the callings and occupations of mortals are ; 
only he has a glimmering conceit of some such thing, 
when the doctor makes his daily call : and even in the 
lines of that busy face he reads no multiplicity of pa- 
tients, but solely conceives of himself as the sick man, 
To what other uneasy couch the good man is hasten- 
ing, when he slips out of his chamber, folding up his 
thin douceur so carefully for fear of rustling—is no 
———- which he can at present entertain. He 

inks only of the regular return of the same pheno- 
menon at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours touch him not, Some faint 
murmur, indicative of life going on within the house, 
soothes him, while he knows not distinctly what it is, 
He is not to know any thing, not to think of any thing. 
Servants gliding up or down the distant staircase, 
treading as upon velvet, gently keep his ear awake, 
80 long as he troubles not himself further than with 
some feeble guess at their errands, Exacter knowledge 
would be a burthen to him: he can just endure the 
pressure of conjecture. He opens his eye faintly at 
the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, and closes it 
again without asking “‘ who was it ?” He is flattered 
by a general notion that inquiries are making after 


him, but he cares not to know the name of the inquirer, 
In the genera! stillness, and awful hush of the house, 
he lies in state, and feels his sovereignty. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. Com- 
pare the silent tread, and quiet ministry, almost by 
the eye only, with which he is served—with the care- 
less demeanour, the unceremonious goings in and out 
(slapping of doors, or leaving them open) of the very 
same attendants, when he is getting a little better 
—and you will confess, that from the bed of sickness 
(throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair of con- 
valescence, is a fall from dignity, amounting to a de- 
position, 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pris- 
tine stature! where is now the space which he occu- 
pied so lately, in his own, in the family’s eye? The 
scene of his regalities, his sick room, which was his 
presence chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic 
fancies—how is it reduced to a common bedroom ! 
The trimness of the very bed has something petty and 
unmeaning about it. It is made every day. How un- 
like to that wavy, many-furrowed, oceanic surface, 
which it presented so short a time since, when to make 
it was a service not to be thought of at oftener than 
three or four day revolutions, when the patient was 
with pain and grief to be lifted for a little while out of 
it, to submit to the encroachments of unwelcome neat- 
ness, and decencies which his shaken frame deprecated ; 
then to be lifted into it again, for another three or four 
days’ respite, to flounder it out of shape again, while 
every fresh furrow was a historical record of some 
shifting posture, some uneasy turning, some seeking 
for a little ease ; and the shrunken skin scarce told a 
truer story than the crumpled coverlid. 

Perhaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of great- 
ness survives in the still lingering visitations of the 
medical attendant. But how is he too changed with 
every thing else! Can this be he—this man of news 
—of chat—of anecdote—of every thing but physic— 
can this be he, who so lately came between the patient 
and his cruel enemy, as on some solemn embassy from 
Nature, erecting herself into a high mediating party ? 
—Pshaw ! ’tis some old woman, 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous 
—the spell that hushed the household—the desert-like 
stillness, felt throughout its inmost chambers—the mute 
attendance—the inquiry by looks—the still softer de- 
licacies of self-attention—the sole and single eye of 
distemper alonely fixed upon itself—world-thoughts 
excluded—the man a world unto himself—his own 
theatre— 

What a speck is he dwindled into ! 


A WORD OR TWO FOR THE ASS. 

I NEVER see an unfortunate ass belaboured with a 
cudgel, jagged with a bunch of furze, thumped on the 
nose, battered on the flanks, or punched on the sides 
by the heels of maybe a trio of little vagabonds who 
have scrambled on his back, without devoutly wishing 
that it was now as in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when, as Hollingshed tells us, “ our lande did yeelde 
no asses.” From the cruelty with which these unfor- 
tunate creatures are treated, one would be led to believe 
that the inhabitants of this country were altogether in- 
different to the sufferings of the brute creation. 

Those who have seen the ass only in his degraded 
and servile state, may have some difficulty in believing 
the accounts various travellers have given of him when 
ranging free and unfettered through the wilds of the 
desert, when “he scorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth 
after every green thing.” It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that, after carrying his first load, the ass loses 
his swiftness and spirit, and soon contracts the stupid 
and keavy look which is deemed a characteristic of 
the species, as if the burthen of slavery was too heavy 
to be borne by the free and untrammelled son of the 
desert. 

In the East, asses formed no inconsiderable part of 
the wealth of the ancient patriarchs ; and we learn 
from Scripture that to ride on a white ass was a mark 
of distinction. Thus, Judges v. 10, “ Speak ye that 
ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment.” The 
asses of Egypt are also remarkable for their beauty 
and docility, and bear a very high price, particularly 
at Cairo, where, as Europeans are not permitted to 
ride on horseback, the opulent merchants have often 
in their possession animals of great beauty and value ; 
but, some years since, the enjoyment of this privilege 
cost the Franks a compulsory contribution of four or 
five thousand livres. The wild ass is still to be seen 
in the deserts of Tartary, the southern parts of India, 
and in Persia. In South America, where they were 
originally introduced by the Spaniards, large herds are 
to be met with. Indeed, in some parts of that coun- 
try they have multiplied to such an extent as to have 
become quite a nuisance. The following is the man- 
ner of hunting them in the kingdom of Quito :—A 
number of persons go on horseback, and are attended 


by Indians on foot. When arrived at the proper 
places, they form a circle, in order to drive them into 
some valley, where, at full speed, they throw the 
noose and endeavour to halter them. The creatures, 
finding themselves enclosed, make very furious efforts 
to escape ; and if only one forces his way through, 
they all follow with an irresistible impetuosity. How- 
ever, when noosed, the hunters throw them down and 
secure them with fetters, and thus leave them till the 
chase is over. Then, in order to bring them away 
with greater facility, they pair them with tame asses ; 
but this is not easily performed, for they are so re- 
markably fierce that they often wound the persons 
who undertake to manage them. 

When we consider the ass in his wild state, careers 
ing through the desert uncontaminated by the yoke of 
bondage and servitude, rearing his proud head, and 
spurning the ground with his flying hoof, and come 
pare him with the dejected denizens of this country, 
with the carrier of panniers, the dragger of pottery, 
the bearer of sand, vegetables, brooms, the transporter 
of gipsy children, the weary-legged palfrey of fretfal 
invalids, the patient, the submissive, the frugal, we 
can scarcely believe that they possess any thing im 
common beyond the name. 

** Look on this picture and on that.” 

But while giving a just portion of admiration to the 
rover of the desert, “‘ whose house I have made the 
wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings,” let us 
not refuse our sympathy and compassion to that part 
of his race to whose valuable services we are so much 
indebted. The wild ass, loitering among the palm 
trees, or flying over the desert at his own good will 
and pleasure, is no doubt a very poetical personage ; 
but for real usefulness, commend me to the matter-of- 
fact prosaic Neddy. Theass of England, unlike many 
other asses, has the good sense to conform quietly and 
without ostentation to the circumstances in which he 
is placed. 

The hero of the following anecdote, for which I am 
indebted to a Spanish friend, was, I have no doubt, a 
lineal descendant of the denizens of the desert, from 
whom he probably inherited an aversion to useful la- 
bour. This roguish ass belonged to a fraternity of 
Jesuits in the town of Segovia, in Spain; and as he 
was obliged to work only so many days in the week, it 
might have been expected that he would have pers 
formed his duty with cheerfulness and alacrity. No 
such thing; our hero liked his ease, and found his 
“ hours of idleness” so much to his taste, that he wished 
to make every daya holiday. It is with asses as with 
men, Constant regular employment becomes second 
nature, and habit renders it agreeable, while ease and 
luxury enervate the body and the mind, and cause the 
slightest exertion to be regarded as an intolerable hard« 
ship. On one of the working days of our indolent hero, 
what was the surprise of the good fathers to find, on 
entering the stable, that the ass was absent without 
leave! This was the more unaccountable, as the stable 
was kept locked. Jack was sought for in every pro« 
bable and improbable place, but without success; on 
visiting the stable next day, the astonishment of the 
fathers may be conceived on finding Jack in his old 
place, munching his barley with the most innocent 
air imaginable. As this was one of the days on which 
Jack’s services were not required, the fathers left him 
to the enjoyment of a well-filled rack, and retired, after 
carefully fastening the door, Next morning, when 
Jack was wanted to enter on the duties of his office, 
he was reported to be “ missing.” The following day 
he was again in his place. There was no egress from 
the stable but by the door, which was watched, but 
without effect. Jack would be put under lock and 
key over night, and in the morning not a trace of him 
could be seen till the succeeding day, when he would 
be discovered coolly eating his breakfast or indulging 
in the pleasures of a siesta. The mysterious disap- 
pearance of Jack, and his equally unaccountable re« 
turn, threw the whole fraternity into an uproar. At 
length it was agreed that two of the fathers should 
watch at a little slip of window which admitted the- 
light into Jack’s domicile. While the fathers kept 
strict vigil, dreading almost to wink for fear of losing 
sight of Jack, this clever rogue lay at his ease on his 
straw, apparently enjoying himself to his heart’s con- 
tent; but as soon as he heard a step approaching the 
stable, and the key turning in the lock, he ran and 
placed himself behind the door, raising himself on his 
hind legs, and squeezing himself into the smallest pos- 
sible space, so as to conceal himself completely from 
sight. The mystery was now unravelled ; and in con- 
sideration of his genius, the fathers allowed him for 
the remainder of his life to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of a gentleman at large. 

It is a well-known fact, that asses are very nice in 
their liquor, disdaining to drink any but the purest 
water; but it may be new to most of my readers to 
learn, that some have advanced so far in civilisation 
as to wish a pinch of snuff and a quid of tobaceo, IE 
have not heard of any who have arrived at the dignity 
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of a snuff-box or a cigar-case ; but as this is the age 
of improvement, we may perhaps live to see the don- 
keys on Hampstead Heath with each a tobacco-pouch 
hung round his neck, in the manner of the German 
student, But to my story :—There is now in the pos- 
session of a farmer near Bolton, a male ass which is 
known to be nearly fifty years of age. He is named 
Billy, and prefers tobacco to every other luxury ; he 
is likewise very fond of a pinch of snuff. Our inform- 
ant has, within these few days, seen Billy masticate a 
large quid of pigtail with as much gout as any Jack 
tar in his Majesty’s service. When he had finished 
the tobacco, a pinch of strong rapee was administered, 
which he snuffed without the least demur, and, curl- 
ing up his olfactory organ, delivered one of those 
charming solos so peculiar to his species. He is chiefly 
employed in carrying milk from his master’s farm to 
Bolton ; and if his master has any other business to 
transact in the town, he can leave Billy with security 
at the door of any customer, when he will not budge 
an inch until he hears his master’s voice. Billy is in- 
variably accompanied on his journeys to Bolton by a 
small cur dog, which is so attached to him, that, in the 
absence of the farmer, he takes his station close to 
Billy, and will not suffer any stranger to come near 
him. 

The attachment of the dog to Billy is presumptive 
proof, at least, of his possessing more amiable qualities 
than are generally attributed to him; and the follow- 
ing anecdote, for which I am indebted to a brother 
naturalist, will prove that gratitude and affection may 
be found even under the rough hide of the donkey; 
and it is earnestly to be hoped, that the docility and 
gentleness whjch appear to be the resylt of kind treat- 
ment, may induce others to try the same experiment, 
and thus be the means of lessening the sufferings of 
this useful and most cruelly abused animal :— 

“ Much has been said of the stupid and stubborn 
Aisposition of the ass, but we are greatly inclined to 
suspect that the assertion is ill-founded. Whatever 
bad qualities of this kind he may sometimes possess, 
they do not appear to be the consequence of any na- 
tural defect in his constitution or temper, but arise 
from the method of training him, and the bad treat- 
ment he receives. We are rather led to this asser- 
tion, from having lately seen one which experiences 
a very different kind of treatment from his master 
than is the fate of the generality of asses. The hu- 
‘mane owner of this individual is an old man, whose em- 

loyment is the retailing of vegetables, which he carries 

rom door to door on the back of his ass. He is con- 
stantly treating the poor creature to handfuls of hay, 
and pieces of bread or greens, which he procures in 
his progress. It is with pleasure we relate—for we 
have often curiously observed the old man’s demeanour 
towards his ass—that he seldom carries any instru- 
ment of incitement with him, nor did we even see 
him lift his hand to drive him on. Upon our observ- 
ing to him that he was very kind to his ass, and in- 
quiring whether he was apt to be stubborn, how long 
he had had him, &c., he replied, ‘Oh, masters, it is 
of no use to bé cruel ; and as for stubbornness, I can- 
not complain, for he is ready to do any thing, and will 
go any where. I bred him myself, and have had him 
these two years; he is sometimes skittish and playful, 
and once ran away from me. You will hardly believe 
it, but there were more than fifty people after him to 
stop him; but they were not able to effect it: yet he 
turned back of himself, and never stopped till he ran 
his head kindly into my breast.’ ” 

Let us see what the Abbé de la Pluche says in defence 
of asses :—“ I confess,” says the abbé, “that the ass is 
not master of very shining qualities, but then he enjoys 
those that are very solid. If we have recourse to other 
animals for distinguished services, this at least fur- 
nishes us with such as are most necessary. His voice 
is not altogether melodious, nor his air majestic, nor 
his manner very lively ; but then a fine voice has very 
little merit with people of solidity. With him the 
want of a noble air has its compensation in a mild and 
modest countenance ; and instead of the boisterous and 
irregular qualities of the horse, which are frequently 
more inconvenient than agreeable, the behaviour of 
the ass is simple and unaffected ; no supercilious and 
self-sufficient airs expose him to ridicule and contempt. 
He marches with a very uniform pace; and though he 
is not extraordinarily swift, he pursues his journey 
for a long time without intermission. He finishes his 
work in silence, serves you with steady perseverance, 
and shows no ostentation in his proceedings, which is 
certainly a valuable accomplishment in a domestic. 
His meat requires no preparation, for he is perfectly 
well contented with the first thistle that presents itself 
in his way. He does not pretend that any thing is 
due to him, and never appears squeamish or dissatis- 
fied. He thankfully accepts whatever is offered to 
him ; he has a fine relish for the best things, and very 
civilly contents himself with the most indifferent. If 
he happens to be forgotten, or is fastened a little too 
far from his fodder, he entreats his master, in the most 
pathetic language he can utter, to be so good as to 
supply his necessities. It is very just that he should 
live, and he employs all his rhetoric with that view. 
When he has finished his expostulations, he patiently 
waits the arrival of a little bran or a few withered 
beans ; and the moment he has dispatched his meal, 
he returns to his business, and marches on without a 
murmur or reply. His occupations have a tinge of the 
meanness of those who set him to work ; but the judg- 
ménts that are formed, both of the ass and his master, 


are equally partial. The ass is perpetually at the 
service of all classes of working people; he carries 
fruit, herbs, coal, wood, bricks, tiles, plaster, lime, 
and straw. The most abject offices are his ordi- 
nary lot; and it is as singular an advantage to the 
multitude of workmen, as well as to ourselves, to find 
a gentle, strong, and indefatigable animal, who, with- 
out expense or pride, furnishes our cities and our 
villages with all sorts of commodities, A short com- 
parison will complete the illustration of his services, 
and, in some measure, raise them from obscurity. The 
horse very much resembles those nations which are 
fond of glitter and hurry, who are perpetually singing 
and dancing, and extremely studious to set off their 
exterior, and mix gaiety in all their actions. They 
are admirable on some distinguished and decisive oc- 
casions, but their fire frequently degenerates into ro- 
mantic enthusiasm ; they fall into wild transports ; 
they exhaust themselves, and lose the most favourable 
conjunctures for want of management and moderation. 
The ass, on the contrary, resembles those people who 
are naturally heavy and pacific, whose understandings 
are limited to husbandry or commerce, and who pro- 
ceed in the same track without discomposure, and 
complete with a positive air whatever they have once 
undertaken,” 


A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 
{From the Oriental Annual, 1836.) 


Tue next scene was of a more awful character. A man 
entered the arena armed only with a Coorg knife, and 
clothed in short trousers, which extended only half way 
down the thighs. The instrument which he wielded in 
his right hand was a heavy blade, something like the 
coulter of a plough, about two feet long, and full three 
inches wide, gradually diminishing towards the han- 
dle, with which it formed a right angle. This knife 
is used with great dexterity by the Coorgs; being 
swung round in the hand before the blow is inflicted, 
and then brought into contact with the object in- 
tended to be struck, with a force and effect truly as- 
tounding. 

The champion who now presented himself before 
the rajah was about to be opposed to a tiger, which 
he volunteered toencounter almost naked, and armed 
only with the weapon I have just described. He was 
rather tall, with a slight figure, but his chest was deep, 
his arms long and muscular. His legs were thin, yet 
the action of the muscles was perceptible with every 
movement; whilst the freedom of his gait and the few 
contortions he performed preparatory to the hazardous 
enterprise in which he was about to engage, showed 
that he possessed uncommon activity, combined with 
no ordinary degree of strength, The expression of 
his countenance was absolutely sublime when he gave 
the signal for the tiger to be let loose; it was the very 
concentration of moral energy—the index of a high 
and settled resolution, His body glistened with the 
oil which had been rubbed over it in order to promote 
the elasticity of his limbs. He raised his arm for se- 
veral moments above his head when he made the mo- 
tion to admit his enemy into the arena. The bars of a 
large cage were instantly lifted from above; a huge 
royal tiger sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, 
waving his tail slowly backward and forward, erecting 
the hair upon it, and uttering a suppressed howl. The 
animal first looked at the man, then at the gallery 
where the rajah and his court were seated to see the 
sports, but did not appear at all easy in its present 
state of freedom ; it was evidently confounded at the 
novelty of its position, After a short survey, it turned 
suddenly round and bounded into its cage; from which 
the keepers, who stood above, beyond the reach of 
mischief, tried to force it, but invain, The bars were 
then dropped, and several crackers fastened to its tail, 
which projected through one of the intervals, 

A lighted match was put into the hand of the Coorg, 
the bars were again raised, and the crackers ignited, 
The tiger now darted into the arena with a terrible 
yell; and while the crackers were exploding, it leaped, 
turned, and writhed, as if in a state of frantic excite- 
ment, It at length crouched in a corner, gnarling as 
a cat does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had 
been cut off by securing the cage. During the explo- 
sions of the crackers, the Coorg stood watching his 
enemy, and at length advanced towards it with a slow 
but firm step. The tiger roused itself and retreated, 
the fur on its back being erect, and its tail apparently 
dilated to twice the usual size. It was not at all dis- 
posed to commence hostilities, but its resolute foe was 
not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently upon the 
deadly creature, he advanced with the same mea- 
sured step, the tiger retreating as before, but still 
presenting his front to its enemy. The Coorg now 
stopped suddenly ; then moving slowly backward, the 
tiger raised itself to its full height, curved its back 
to the necessary segment for a spring, and lashed his 
tail, evidently meditating mischief. The man con- 
tinued to retire; and so soon as he was at so great a 
distance that the fixed expression of his eye was no 
longer distinguishable, the ferocious brute made a 
sudden bound forward, crouched, and sprang with a 
short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for 
this, leaped actively on one side, and as the tiger 
reached the ground, swung round his heavy knife and 
brought it with irresistible force upon the animal’s 
hind leg, just above the joint. The bone was in- 
stantly severed, and the tiger effectually prevented 
from making a second spring. The wounded beast 


roared ; but turning suddenly on the Coorg, who had by 
this time retired several yards, advanced fiercely upon 
him, his wounded leg hanging loose in the skin, show- 
ing that it was broken. The tiger, now excited toa 
pitch of reckless rage, rushed forward upon its three 
legs towards its adversary, who stood with his heavy 
knife upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter. Ags 
soon as the savage creature was within his reach, he 
brought down the ponderous weapon upon its head 
with a force which nothing could resist, laid open the 
skull from ear to ear, and the vanquished foe fell dead 
at his feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the 
animal's hide, made a dignified salaam to the rajah, 
and retired amid the loud acclamations of the spec- 
tators. 


IncEN1ous MetHop or LEECHEs.— 
In a conversation between Professor Lehman and his 
pupils, in the surgical clinic of the Charité at Berlin, 
it was one day incidentally mentioned that we possess 
no certain method of making leeches bite exactly where 
we wish; for in applying them with the finger, they 
generally swerve a little to one side; and when they 
are inclosed in tubes of glass, or quills, their inclina- 
tion to bite is frequently checked by this confined po- 
sition. Dr Ernst Elben, who happened to be present, 
immediately observed, ‘‘an experiment has just oc- 
curred to me, by means of which I can accomplish it.” 
The professor consequently marked out a certain 
number of points on the skin of a patient. Dr Elben 
now took a piece of grey blotting-paper, such as is 
used for straining coffee, and made in it a number of 
little holes, corresponding to the indicated points; he 
then dipped the paper in water, and laid it on the skin 
of the patient, in such a way that one of the little holes 
he had made in it with a pair of scissors, should be ex- 
actly over one of the indicated spots. He then placed 
the leeches on the surface of the paper, which he pre- 
vented them from leaving. The animals finding them- 
selves in contact with a rough surface, to which they 
could not make themselves fast by means of the head, 
began to creep about, and continued their motions 
until they came to an opening in the paper. The mo- 
ment each leech found such an opening, it instantly 
applied itself to bite the exposed point of skin ; thus 
the object was effected. While the leeches were en- 
gaged in sucking, a little more water cautiously ap- 
plied to the blotting-paper rendered its removal easy. 
—Medical Gazette, 

SueEer.—The following table exhibits a view of the 
principal breeds of sheep in Great Britain :—Tees- 
water, long wool, no horns—Lincoln, long wool, no 
horns—Dishley, or New Leicester, long wool, fine, no 
horns—Cotswold, long wool, fine, no horns—Romney 
Marsh, long wool, fine, no horns—Dartmoor, or 
Bampton, long wool, fine, no horns—Exmoor, long 
wool, coarse, horned—Blackfaced or Heath, long 
wool, coarse, horned—Hereford, Ryeland, short wool, 
fine, no horns—Morf, Shropshire, short wool, fine, 
horned—Dorset, short wool, fine, horned— Wilts, 
short wool, middling, horned—Berks, long wool, no 
horns—South Down, short wool, no horns—Norfoulk, 
short wooi, horned—Hardwick, short wool, horned— 
Cheviot, short wool, no horns—Dunfaced, short wool, 
no horns—Shetland, fine cottony wool, no horns— 
Spanish, short wool, superfine, rams horned—Spanish 
Cross, short wool, fine. 

According to Mr Luccock’s Treatise on English 
Wool, he estimates the number of long-woolled sheep 


in England and Wales in 1800 to be 4,153,308 
Of short-woolled sheep ° ° 14,854,299 
Total number shorn, ° 19,007,607 


Slaughter of short-woolled sheep per annum 4,221,748 
Carrion of ditto 


; 11,087 
Slaughter of long-woolled sheep . + 41,180,413 
Carrion of ditto 59,020 
Slaughter of lambs ° ° + 1,400,560 
Carrion of ditto 70,028 

Total number of sheep and lambs 26,148,463 


In the General Report of Scotland (vol. iii. App. 
p- 6), the number of sheep is estimated at 2,850,000 ; 
and allowing for the increase that has taken place 
since 1814, we may perhaps estimate the total number 
of sheep in that part of the empire at this time at 
3,500,000. 

According to Mr Wakefield, there is not a single 
flock of breeding sheep in the whole province of Ul- 
ster. And though there be considerable flocks in 
Roscommon and other counties, it is believed that, if 
the whole number of sheep in Ireland be estimated at 
2,000,000, it will be a good deal beyond the truth. 

On the whole, therefore, if these estimates be right, 
the total number of sheep in Great Britain and Ire- 
land may be taken at about 32,000,000.—Dumfries 
and Galloway Courier. 
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